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Tentative Program for the Thirty-First 
Meeting of the Convention 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA—JUNE 18-23, 1939 


I’ Is now possible to announce the provisional outlines of 

the Program for the Thirty-First Meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, to be held June 
18-23, 1939, at the California School for the Deaf, in Berke- 
ley, California. 

An earnest effort has been made to bring together a sched- 
ule of activities for the week that will reflect the broad 
progressive trends in the education of deaf children. The 
theme will center on three phases: CURRICULUM, CHARACTER, 
CiTizeENsuHIP. With a roster of leading figures in the field of 
general education as well as in our own work to guide the 
sessions, and a well-rounded program of practice demonstra- 
tion work, discussions, lectures, papers and visits to places 
of interest, the meeting should assure a week of profitable 
experience for all who attend. 

A cordial California welcome awaits the convention! 

E.woop A. STEVENSON 
Vice president, and Chairman of the 
Program Committee 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Sunday, June 18, 1939 


1:30 p.m. Registration opens. 

5:30 p.m. Supper, school dining room. 

8:00 p.m. Opening session, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, presiding. 
Primary Assembly Hall. 
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Invocation, Rev. J. Henry Thomas, St. Clements Church, 
Berkeley. 

Addresses of Welcome: 

California School, Supt. Elwood A. Stevenson; Mrs. Leon 
Richardson. 

City of Berkeley, Hon. Hollis Thompson, city manager. 

World’s Fair, Mr. C. M. Vanderburg, director of pub- 
licity and promotion. 

State Department of Education, Dr. Joel Burkman, as- 
sistant director. 

Address of Response, Dr. J. W. Blattner, superintendent 
of the Oklahoma School. 

President’s Address, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee. 


Monday, June 19, 1939 


9:00-9:50 a.m. Demonstrations, every morning, except Fri- 
day. 

Language. 

Arithmetic. 

Speech. 

Beginning Class. 

Use of Hearing Aid for the Hard of Hearing. 

Use of Hearing Aid for the Deaf. 

Musical Rhythm. 

Preschool Children. 

Story Telling. 

10:00-10:50 a.m. Section Meetings, Papers and Discussions. 

Supervision. 

Curriculum. 

Speech. 

Vocational and Art. 

Auricular and Musical Rhythm. 

Preschool Children. 

Social and Character Training. 

Health and Physical Education. 

11:00-12:00 a.m. General Session, Dr. Bjorlee presiding. 

Announcements. 

Address, “And Gladly Teach,” Mr. Sam H. Cohn, deputy 
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superintendent of public instruction, California State 
Department of Education. 

12:20-1:30 p.m. Luncheon. 

2:00-3:00 p.m. General Session, Supt. Frank M. Driggs, 
Utah School, presiding. 

Announcements. 

Address, Miss Helen Heffernan, chief of division of ele- 
mentary education and rural schools, California State 
Department of Education. 

3:00-4:00 p.m. Panel Discussion; Speech; Mrs. Edna Long 
Wolf, California School, presiding. 

5:30-6:30 p.m. Dinner. 

8:30 p.m. Reception and Dance, International House. 


Tuesday, June 20, 1939 


9:00-9:50 a.m. Demonstrations; same schedule as on Mon- 
day. 

10:00-10:50 a.m. Section Meetings; same schedule as on 
Monday. - 

11:00-12:00 a.m. General Session, Dr. Percival Hall, Gallau- 
det College, presiding. 

Address, “An Outsider Looks at Education of the Deaf,” 
Dr. John Louis Horn, professor of education, Domini- 
can College, San Rafael, California. 

12:20-1:15 p.m. Luncheon. 

1:15-1:50 p.m. Convention photograph. 

2:00-3:00 p.m. General Session, Dr. Frank H. Reiter, 
Clarke School, presiding. 

Address, “Essentials in a Modern Reading Program,” Dr. 
John A. Hockett, assistant professor of education and 
associate director of practice teaching, University of 
California. 

3:00-4:00 p.m. Panel Discussion: Auricular Training; Mrs. 
Amy Hales Leech, Pennsylvania School, presiding. 
5:30-6:30 p.m. Dinner. 

Evening left open and free for those who may wish to 

see the cities around the Bay and also to visit the World’s 
Fair. 
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Wednesday, June 21, 1939 


9:00-9:50 a.m. Demonstrations; schedule of previous morn- 
ings continued. 

10:00-10:50 a.m. Section Meetings; same meetings with dif- 
ferent papers, etc. 

11:00-12:00 a.m. General Session, Dr. Harris Taylor, New 
York, presiding. 

Address, “Recent Developments in the Design of Hear- 
ing Aids,” Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, professor of physics 
and dean of the Graduate Division at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

12:20-1:30 p.m. Luncheon. 

(All Rotarians are to attend Berkeley Rotary at White- 
cotton Hotel where a special program will be held.) 
2:00-3:00 p.m. General Session, Dr. E. A. Gruver, Pennsyl- 

vania, presiding. 

Address, “Some Inyportant Factors in a Guidance Pro- 
gram,” Dr. Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in the 
education of the exceptional child, United States Office 
of Education. 

3:00-4:00 p.m. Panel Discussion: Supervision; Miss Mil- 
dred A. Groht, Lexington School, presiding. 
7:00 p.m. Banquet, Main School Dining Room. 

Address, “Education for Citizenship,” Dr. Raymond G. 
Gettell, dean of the Summer Sessions, University of 
California. 

Thursday, June 22, 1939 
9:00-9:50 a.m. Demonstrations; same schedule as on pre- 
vious days. 
10:00-10:50 a.m. Section Meetings; same schedule as on 
previous days. 
11:00-12:00 a.m. General Session, Supt. Alvin E. Pope, New 
Jersey School, presiding. 

Announcements. 

Address, “Problems of Neuroses in the Deaf and the 
Hearing,” Dr. Knight Dunlap, professor of psychology, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

12:20-1:30 p.m. Luncheon. 
2:00-3:00 p.m. General Session, Supt. Thomas C. Forrester, 
Rochester School, presiding. 
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Address, “Co-ordination of Services for Vocational Ad- 
justment of the Deaf,” Mr. Harry D. Hicker, chief of 
the State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, Califor- 
nia State Department of Education. 

3:00-4:00 p.m. Panel Discussion: Social and Character 
Training; Supt. Leonard M. Elstad, Minnesota School, 
presiding. 

4:15-5:00 p.m. Open for any call meeting, Conference of Ex- 
ecutives of American Schools for the Deaf, Day-School 
Teachers Association, etc. 

5:30-6:30 p.m. Dinner. 


Friday, June 23, 1939 


9:00-9:50 a.m. Business Meeting, Dr. Bjorlee presiding. 

10:00-10:50 a.m. Section Meetings: Papers and discussions. 

11:00-12:00 a.m. General Session; Dr. J. W. Blattner pre- 
siding. 

Announcements. 

Address, “Some Problems Involved in Estimating the In- 
telligence of Deaf Children,” Dr. Olga Bridgman, pro- 
fessor of pediatrics and psychology, University of 
California. 

12:20-1:30 p.m. Luncheon. 
1:30 p.m. Auto Trip—sightseeing tour. 

Adjournment of the Convention. No meals will be served 

in the evening. Persons who have rooms at the school may 
use rooms until 9 a.m., Saturday morning. 


SEecTION PrRoGRAMS 


The committees for the major sections are making prep- 
arations for full and instructive programs for their group 
meetings. At this time it is possible to indicate the follow- 
ing outline of activities already listed for the respective 
groups, in addition to the panel meetings previously listed. 


SECTION ON SUPERVISION 
Monday, June 19, 1939, 10:00 a.m. 
Paper, “Supervision in Speech and Acoustic Work,” Miss 
Mary E. Numbers, Clarke School. Discussion. 
Tuesday, June 20, 1939, 10:00 a.m. 
Paper, “Supervision in Vocational Work,” Mr. Nathan 
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Zimble, Arkansas School. Discussion. 
Wednesday, June 21, 1939, 10:00 a.m. 

Paper, “General Supervision Problems,” Mr. Charles E. 

MacDonald, British Columbia School. Discussion. 
Thursday, June 22, 1939, 10:00 a.m. 

Paper, “Qualifications of the Supervising Teacher,” Dr. 
George C. Kyte, professor of education, University of 
California. Discussion. 

Friday, June 23, 1939, 10:00 a.m. 
Discussion, “The Supervising Teacher,” Miss Groht. 


SECTION ON CURRICULUM 


Monday, June 19, 1939, 10:00 a.m. 
Paper, “Language-Teaching Methods,” Mrs. Marietta R. 
Vinson, California School. Discussion. 
Tuesday, June 20, 1939, 10:00 a.m. 
Paper, “A Basic Program for Reading for Deaf Children,” 
Miss Mary W. Robinson, California School. Discussion. 
Wednesday, June 21, 1939, 10:00 a.m. 
Paper, “Purposes and Problems of the Present-Day Cur- 
riculum,” Roy G. Parks, Georgia School. Discussion. 
Paper, “Opportunities in the Curriculum for Non- 
Academic Pupils.” Speaker to be announced. Discussion. 
Thursday, June 22, 1939, 10:00 a.m. 
Paper, “Essentials and Non-Essentials in the Course of 
Study,” Mr. Roy F. Nilson, Ohio School. Discussion. 
Paper, “The New Curriculum of the Virginia School,” 
Superintendent H. M. McManaway, Virginia School. 
Friday, June 23, 1939, 10:00 a.m. 
Discussion, “Methods of Correlating the Different Sub- 
jects in the Course of Study,” Mr. John A. Gough, Mis- 
souri School, and others. 


SECTION ON SPEECH 


The demonstrations of classroom teaching in Speech 
scheduled each morning will stress the importance of Cor- 
relation between Speech and Language work. 

The first four Section meetings will present papers and 
discussions along the same idea of Correlation. 
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At the Friday morning, June 23, meeting, Dr. Paul Moses 
will read a paper on Speech. 


SECTION ON ART AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
Keynote: HOW 


Monday, June 19, 9:00-9:50 a.m. Arrangement of displays, 
etc. 
10:00-10:50 a.m. Call meeting; Speaker; Announcements. 
Tuesday, June 20, 9:00-9:50 a.m. Tour of shops, California 
School. 
10:00-10:50 a.m. 
Boys’ vocational work, papers, discussion. 
Girls’ vocational course, papers, discussion. 
Wednesday, June 21, 9:00-9:50 a.m. Art Section. 
10:00-10:50 a.m. Papers, discussion, speaker. 
Thursday, June 22, 9:00-9:50 a.m. Exhibits visited. 
10:00-10:50 a.m. Round table, “Proper Division of Time 
Between Vocational and Literary Work.” 
Friday, June 23, 10:00-10:50 a.m. Group visits to be ar- 
ranged. 


SECTION ON AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM 


Demonstration of Auricular Work, in charge of Mr. Mar- 
shall 8. Hester, California School. 

Demonstration of Rhythm Work, in charge of Mr. F. W. 
Doyle, supervisor of deaf and hard-of-hearing children, 
Oakland Public Schools. 

Section Meetings will include the following: 

Papers on Rhythm by Miss Florence Olsen, New Jersey 

School, and Miss Mimi Scheiblauer, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Talk, “Results Obtained from Acoustic Instruction in the 
Illinois School,’”’ Managing Officer D. T. Cloud. 

Talk, “Hearing Aids; Selective Amplification,’ Dr. Nor- 
man A, Watson, department of physics, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Panel: In charge of Miss Amelia DeMotte, Illinois School. 


SECTION ON PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Demonstrations, 9:00-9:50 a.m., Monday and Tuesday, 
‘Sister Rose Alice, St. Mary’s School; Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Miss Virginia Rosser, Gough School. 
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Monday, June 19, 10:00 -10:50 a.m. 

Paper, “Beginning Speech with Three- and Four-Year- 
Old Children,” Miss Florence Thoma, Rhode Island 
School. 

Paper, “Some Phases of Preschool Education,” Miss Julia 
M. Connery, Central Institute. 

Paper, “What Should Constitute a Well-Rounded Program 
for the Preschool Deaf Child?” Mrs. Evelyn 8S. Howard, 
Rochester School. 

Tuesday, June 20, 10:00-10:50 a.m. 

A story given with the Delineascope Picture Machine, 
Miss Elizabeth H. Rice, Missouri School. Followed by 
a short rhythmic interpretation, Miss Lucille Mackness, 
Florida School. 

Wednesday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 

Demonstration, Sister Rose Alice, St. Mary’s School. 
Thursday, June 22, 10:00-10:50 a.m. 

Discussion, “The Belgian Method,” Sister Rose Alice. 

Paper, “The Sarah Fuller Home Way,” Miss Dora I. Gay, 
Sarah Fuller Home. 

Friday, June 23, 10:00-10:50 a.m. 

Panel Discussion, Mr. D. T. Cloud, presiding. 

1. “What Constitutes a Balanced Program for the Pre- 
school Child?” 

2. “Does the Preschool Trained Deaf Child Have a Dis- 
tinct Advantage Over the Child Not So Trained?” 

3. “Suggestions for an Ideal Set-up for the Preschool 
Deaf Child.” 

Participants in the discussion: Mr. F. W. Doyle, Oakland 
(Calif.) Day-School; Mr. J. Y. Crouter, Rhode Island 
School; Mr. C. D. O’Connor, Lexington School; Mr. L. M. 
Elstad, Minnesota School; Miss Eloise Kennedy, Illinois 
School; Miss Kathryne Sutter, California; Sister Rose Alice, 
St. Mary’s School. 


SEcTION ON HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpucaTIon 
Monday, June 19, 10:00-10:50 a.m. 
Paper, “Aims and Objectives of Physical Education,” Mr. 
W. H. Orion, chief, California State Division of Physi- 
cal Education and Health. 
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Tuesday, June 20, 10:00-10:50 a.m. 

Paper, “Organization of Physical Education in Schools 
for the Deaf,” Mr. Vernon S. Birck, California School. 

Paper, “Administration of Extra-Curricular Activities,” 
Mr. Burton Moore, Missouri School. 

Wednesday, June 21, 10:00-10:50 a.m. 

Paper, “A National Athletic Association of Schools for 

the Deaf,” Mr. F. O. R. Tell, Arizona School. 
Thursday, June 22, 10:00-10:50 a.m. 

Papers, “Scouting for Boys,” Mr. Vernon Wall, Califor- 
nia School. “Scouting for Girls,” speaker to be selected. 
“Health Education,’ Mr. Michael Lapides, California 
School. 

Friday, June 23, 10:00-10:50 a.m. 

Papers on Physical Education for Girls, Miss Rae Mar- 
tino, Arizona School, and Mrs. Beth Wetherbee, Ameri- 
can School. 

Paper, “Six-Man Football,” Mr. Ramsey, Arizona School. 

Paper, “The Sportsmanship Brotherhood,” Mr. Adrian G. 
Tainsly, New York School. 


SEcTION FoR TEACHERS 


During the morning periods for Demonstration of class 
work, deaf teachers will have an opportunity for meetings 
of their own in a separate section. A special program of such 
meetings is being arranged by Mr. Michael Lapides and 
Mr. Alpha W. Patterson of the California School, to include 
the reading and discussion of papers by prominent deaf edu- 
cators and by outstanding deaf persons in the business world. 

The program for this section will include the following 
subjects, speakers to be announced later: 

Monday, June 19, “The Classroom Teacher.” 
Tuesday, June 20, “Summer School for Deaf Teachers.” 
“Stronger and Better National and State Organizations 
for the Adult Deaf.” 
Wednesday, June 21, “Curricula for Vocational Teachers.” 
Thursday, June 22, “The Retarded Deaf Child.” 
“The Deaf in the Commercial World.” 
Friday, June 23, “Extra-Curricular Activities.” 


Gallaudet College 
Seventy-Five Years of Higher Education 
for the Deaf 


By EvizaBetH Peet, Pep.D. 


Professor of French and Dean of Women, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 


; ow Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the founding of Gallau- 

det College in Washington, D.C., gives us pause to glance 
over the history of the only institution in the world 
for the higher education of the deaf. These 75 years of 
progress fall naturally into three periods of approximately 
25 years each. The first period, from 1864-1889, is marked 
by the founding of the College, its gradual development into 
a strong and permanent institution of higher learning, and 
in 1887 by the admission of woman students. 

The second period, from 1889-1914, might be classed as 
a time of growth and transition. It was during the latter 
part of the first period, and during the whole of this second 
period, that the College established for itself its enduring 
reputation for scholarship, when there passed through its 
doors a succession of brilliant deaf men and women, proof 
that the College was fulfilling the highest expectations of its 
founder, proof to the world that the deaf can attain intel- 
lectual achievement. It was during this period, also, that in 
response to a petition from the graduates of the College, its 
name was changed from the National Deaf-Mute College 
to Gallaudet College, in honor of the founder of instruction 
of the deaf in America, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. This 
period is again noteworthy for the establishment of the 
Normal Department, an important step forward in the train- 
ing of hearing teachers for the deaf. It was during the latter 
part of these 25 years that Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, 
founder and first president of the College, retired, and that 
Dr. Percival Hall became its second president. 

The third period, from 1914-1939, entirely under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Hall, has been characterized by a general mod- 
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ernization of the College, by expansion and diversification 
of the curriculum, by growth in the number of students and 
consequent enlargement of the faculty, by a further develop- 
ment of the Normal Department, and by the establishment 
of a Research Department. 

It must not be thought that all this progress has been 
easy. As in the first tottering steps of a little child, there 
were many obstacles in the path, as well as falterings and 
disappointments at not reaching the objective at once, but 
Dr. Gallaudet was the kind parent, guiding and encourag- 
ing, never losing faith in the ability of the young College 
to stand on its own feet. In those early years, especially, 
there were objections to be overcome; the opposition of 
persons of influence who could see no necessity for the higher 
education of the deaf, indeed no practical use in it, and 
therefore were strongly opposed to helping it by their own 
gifts of money or by voting for any appropriation of public 
funds toward the purpose. If Dr. Gallaudet were ever dis- 
couraged, as he might well have been, he never showed it 
outwardly, but continued his fight for the right of youths 
handicapped by deafness to secure an education and train- 
ing equal to that of their hearing brothers and sisters. 

The formal establishment of the College took place when, 
after considerable discussion, Congress passed a bill, signed 
by President Abraham Lincoln, April 8, 1864, authorizing 
the Board of Directors of the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, “to grant and confer such degrees in the liberal arts 
and sciences ... as are usually granted and conferred in col- 
leges.” In the beginning the young College had to depend 
for its support largely upon private generosity. In the first 
year ten scholarships of $150 each were given by prominent 
men of Washington, and in the second year several friends, 
including Amos Kendall, pledged themselves to found eleven 
such scholarships. Congress agreed to support ten scholar- 
ships, and also increased “its annual grants of money for 
support, and eventually appropriated large sums for the 
purchase of additional grounds and the erection of new 
buildings.” The ten scholarships have been added to from 
time to time, until now there are 145. Dr. Gallaudet had, as 
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Dr. E. A. Fay wrote of him, “a rare gift of persuasion.” 
President Garfield, always a staunch friend of the College, 
and for several years during his service in Congress a 
member of the committee on appropriations in the House 
of Representatives, once said, “Nobody comes before the 
committee who makes so favorable an impression upon it 
as Dr. Gallaudet.” So between his forceful personality and 
his charm of manner, he succeeded against odds that might 
have daunted a less determined character. 

It was natural that Dr. Gallaudet, himself a high-minded 
and scholarly man, should gather about him men of the 
same calibre. The roster of the faculty in those years of the 
College reveals a list of men who would have succeeded in 
any line of endeavor, but who chose to work side by side 
with their inspiring leader. Such names as Samuel Porter, 
Lewellyn Pratt, William W. Turner, John W. Chickering, 
Edward A. Fay, his son, Allan B. Fay, Herbert E. Day, 
Charles R. Ely and Percival Hall stand out, and with them 
are those brilliant graduates of the College, Amos G. Draper 
and John B. Hotchkiss, who remained on Kendall Green to 
become for many long years honored members of the Faculty 
itself. Later members of the Faculty, both hearing and deaf, 
have been chosen for the same splendid qualities of char- 
acter and intellect as well as an understanding of and sym- 
pathy with the deaf. In this connection, it is significant to 
note that when, fifteen years ago, a nation-wide survey of 
schools for the deaf was undertaken by the National Re- 
search Council two members of the Faculty, Professors Day 
and Fusfeld, were chosen as the visiting investigators, with 
Dr. Hall himself an active member of the committee in 
charge. 

The expansion of the physical plant of Gallaudet College 
is to be noted. Starting with two small buildings, and three 
acres of grounds, the personal gift of Hon. Amos Kendall, 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf now occupies 24 build- 
ings and 102% acres of land. Mr. Kendall also gave the 
money for the first permanent building on the campus—a 
large brick edifice to house the pupils of the Kendall School, 
as well as the principal and his family and a number of teach- 
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ers. It also had schoolrooms and a dining room, kitchen and 
laundry. In later years this building was used as a dormi- 
tory only, for the College women, and served its purpose 
well until twenty years ago, when it was torn down, and on 
the same site a new dormitory for woman students was 
erected, and named Sophia Fowler Hall in honor of Mrs. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, the first matron. 

A building for the College men was next to be erected. 
This has been enlarged from time to time, until it now 
houses all the young men, the offices, the library, five class- 
rooms and a greatly expanded plant for the printing depart- 
ment, one of the special developments of recent years. A 
few years later a beautiful Chapel was erected between 
these two buildings. On each side is a dining room for stu- 
dents, and a picturesque arcade connects the Chapel with 
the main College hall. The kitchens are in the basement of 
this central structure. Gradually other buildings have been 
put up: a laboratory containing classrooms; a shop, and a 
large gymnasium carrying out the specifications of Dr. Sar- 
gent of Harvard. This was the first gymnasium erected spe- 
cially for college students in this section of the country, and 
was considered a model of convenience and equipment, even 
having a swimming pool and bowling alleys. But it has, 
alas, long since been outgrown, and visiting basketball teams 
find it small and uncomfortable. One of the crying needs of 
the college today is a new and up-to-date gymnasium. In 
addition to the above-mentioned buildings, there are eight 
residences and cottages for the members of the Faculty, and 
various buildings for the use of the Kendall School and 
other purposes. 

It was necessary to have land for all these, so the original 
tract was enlarged. After Mr. Kendall’s death in 1869, Con- 
gress appropriated money to purchase his estate—some 84 
acres—and there have been other parcels of land added, to 
round out the campus. It was carefully laid out by the land- 
scape architect Frederic Olmsted, with curving driveways, 
spreading trees and wide stretches of velvet lawn, so that 
“Kendall Green” as the campus is known, has long been 
considered one of the beauty spots of Washington. 
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One of the interesting peints on the campus, which lovers 
of art and visitors to Washington frequently come to see, 
is the beautiful bronze statue that faces the main entrance 
to the Chapel. This is the work of the famous sculptor 
Daniel Chester French, and portrays Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet in the act of teaching the letter “A” in the manual 
alphabet to his first pupil, little Alice Cogswell. The money 
for this statue was raised by the deaf from every State and 
Territory in the Union, even 25 cents coming from far away 
Alaska. It constitutes a loving and beautiful memorial to the 
first great teacher of the deaf in America. 

Included on the campus is a farm where students who 
wish can study practical agriculture. Poultry and eggs and 
an abundance of pure milk from a fine herd of Holstein cat- 
tle are supplied for the college table. 

There is also an athletic field where all sorts of games 
and sports are held, and where students are encouraged to 
join in all out-of-door activities. This has been named 
“Hotchkiss Field” in honor of Dr. John B. Hotchkiss of be- 
loved memory, himself an athlete in student days, and ever 
an enthusiastic attendant at all athletic contests. 

The expansion of the curriculum has been equally marked. 
The first student to be graduated completed his work after 
a two years’ course. The present course covers a period of 
four years that compares favorably with that of other reg- 
ular colleges, and there is, in addition, a year of prepara- 
tory work to bridge over the gap between the final year of 
the state schools for the deaf, and the Freshman Class of 
the College.. 

In the first annual report of the College we find the course 
of study mapped out to include “Natural Sciences, Mathe- 
matics, History, Metaphysics, Political Science, Latin, 
Greek, French, German and English.” In the report for the 
year ending June 1868, we learn that further and higher 
mathematics, including Conic Sections, Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, Navigation and Surveying had been added; 
also Chemistry, Philosophy, Astronomy, Mineralogy, Geol- 
ogy, Botany, History of Civilization, Anatomy, Physics, 
Zoology, Logic, Mental Philosophy, Political Science and 
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Constitution, Moral Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, 
Aesthetics and Art—all this in addition to the earlier course 
and the only subjects that were optional were Bookkeeping 
and Advanced Greek! Today the College gives courses in 
Languages, ancient and modern; Mathematics, including 
Geometry, Trigonometry, and Calculus; Natural Science, 
including modern Electricity and Bacteriology; History, 
Philosophy and Political Science, including Psychology and 
Sociology; and a large choice of vocational and practical 
courses. Thus we see that the early curriculum was largely 
one of philosophy, as contrasted with the more modern com- 
bination of liberal and practical arts. In addition the Seniors 
today have opportunity for practice teaching in the Kendall 
School. 

The growth in the number of students is interesting. Dur- 
ing the first college year there were five regular students and 
eight preparatory students, all of whom were men. Today 
there are 97 men. When women were finally admitted there 
were six in the first year, and eight in the second. Today 
there are 65 women, making a total of 162 students. 

In the selection or admission of students no particular 
part of the nation is favored. The students come from every 
nook and corner of the land, so there is no sectional feeling. 
The deaf students thus acquire the broader national point 
of view in a manner they would have in no other ordinary 
college. The magnetic influence of the college is further re- 
flected in the fact that in recent years deaf young men and 
women who have managed to complete the course in high 
school for hearing children have, in increasing numbers, 
clamored for enrollment at Gallaudet. 

The achievements of graduates and former students are 
worthy of note. The largest number have become successful 
teachers in schools for the deaf all over the country. Four 
are now members of the Faculty of Gallaudet College, and 
several have founded schools for the deaf. Others are princi- 
pals of academic or vocational departments of such schools. 
Fourteen of our graduates are regularly ordained pastors 
of various denominations, ministering to the spiritual needs 
of the deaf. A number are chemists of ability; some have 
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achieved marked success as such. Two who were formerly 
bacteriologists in large hospitals in the West now have their 
own laboratory, and one, after pursuing a postgraduate 
course at Johns Hopkins University, is now employed as 
bacteriologist by the State of Maryland. One is a success- 
ful dentist in New York City, having gone through the Den- 
tal School of the University of Pennsylvania after graduat- 
ing from Gallaudet. Some have become leading architects. 
One of these designed a number of public buildings in his 
own state of Tennessee, including the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf. He has recently died and left $5,000 to the Col- 
lege to found a scholarship. Other graduates have become 
artists of distinction. One member of the class of 1890, for 
example, is considered one of the greatest of living etchers. 
Printing establishments have given remunerative employ- 
ment to many of the Gallaudet graduates and former stu- 
dents, and they are to be found in all lines of newspaper 
work, writing, proofreading, editing and publishing. A mem- 
ber of the class of 1891 owned, published and edited the 
Arlington Observer, which wielded a powerful influence in 
its section of New Jersey. Another graduate, now retired 
from long active service as teacher and principal of the 
academic department of one of the oldest schools for the 
deaf, is still editor of the New York Journal of the Deaf, a 
weekly paper published in the special interests of the deaf, 
and having a wide circulation. His scholarly writings have 
had a large influence in the world of the deaf. Many own 
and manage farms and ranches in all sections of the Union 
and in Canada. A number hold responsible positions in vari- 
ous Bureaus of the United States Government. Many of the 
woman graduates are excellent librarians. The Hispanic 
Museum of New York alone employs seven of the woman 
graduates of Gallaudet, two of whom have been sent abroad 
on special missions. One of these has written. two unique 
works on her own field of Spanish laces. The first volume 
has already been published by the Hispanic Museum, the 
second is now in the hands of the publishers and is the first 
textbook on the making of lace to be brought out. Another 
young woman has for some years been a successful colum- 
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nist for a national magazine syndicate. Another woman grad- 
uate is the author of a widely used and successful method 
of teaching language to deaf children, perhaps the most dif- 
ficult art in the work of education of the deaf. Naturally 
the home attracts the majority of the women, who are well 
equipped by their training at Gallaudet to care more intel- 
ligently for homes and families. 

Wherever hearing is not absolutely necessary, Gallaudet 
students have shown themselves to be very capable. Many 
own their own homes and their own cars. They have mar- 
ried happily for there are few divorces among them, and 
are bringing up fine families of children to whom they are 
giving a good education. 

As one writer puts it: “The function of the College is not 
fulfilled merely as a classical or academic achievement. It 
has aimed from the beginning to round out in full develop- 
ment the entire personality, with all the latent human pos- 
sibilities, of the young men and women who come within 
its influence, so that they may go back into the current of 
life fully able to hold their own.” That this has been 
achieved is shown by the prestige that a college education 
has brought not only to them, but to the deaf as a whole. 
The general public now looks upon the deaf in a very dif- 
ferent light from that of former times. 

The alumni of Gallaudet College are appreciative of what 
higher education has meant to them, and they have shown 
this appreciation not only by a normal social and personality 
growth, but also by more material expressions of gratitude. 
They have made numerous gifts of value to the College. 
Mention has been made above of the support that President 
Garfield gave to the college, while he was in Congress and 
later while in the White House. Perhaps it is not so generally 
known that his last public appearance was on the platform 
of the College Chapel on Presentation Day, in May, 1881. 
Not long after that event, the College, together with the 
whole world, was shocked and saddened by his death. The 
marble portrait-bust on the south wall of the Chapel, tes- 
tifies to the regard in which he was held by the deaf in 
America. On the brass plate below the bust is inscribed: 
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James Abram Garfield 
Advocate in Congress of the Higher Education of the Deaf, 
1865-1880 
Ex-Officio Patron of this Institution 1881. 
This Memorial Is a Tribute of Gratitude from Alumni and 
Friends of Institutions for the Deaf in America. 

On the occasion of Dr. Gallaudet’s retirement as president, 
the alumni of the College ordered and paid for a fine por- 
trait of him, painted by the artist William B. Closson, and 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Hall’s presidency 
they presented to the College a splendid portrait of him by 
the artist Richard Merryman. Both of these works of art 
hang in the College Chapel, striking evidences of the affec- 
tion of former students. But more than this, on February 5, 
1907, the seventieth birthday of Dr. Gallaudet and the fif- 
tieth of his labors on Kendall Green, the Alumni Associa- 
tion established the Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial 
Fund, and 24 years later they presented the sum of $50,000 
to the College with the hope that eventually a Memorial 
Hall in honor of Dr. Gallaudet would be constructed. This 
hope has not yet been realized, but meanwhile the money 
has been drawing interest and now amounts to over $65,000. 
A new building for classrooms, library and auditorium is 
greatly needed. Sixty thousand dollars, though the largest 
single gift ever made to the College, will not be sufficient 
for a suitable building, but it is hoped that the Congress of 
the United States which has been generous in the past, will 
enable the authorities of the College to construct this much 
needed hall, and so, in its turn, express its appreciation of 
the work that has been and, is being done on Kendall Green, 
and especially its recognition of the loyal and devoted spirit 
of the students toward their Alma Mater. 

The students in the Normal Department, known as Nor- 
mal Fellows, who live the same life that the deaf students 
lead, associating with them in the dormitories, at meals and 
in social activities, have also proved that the training they 
have received at Gallaudet has been of use to them and to 
the profession of teaching the deaf. A large number are 
valued members of the staffs of various schools for the deaf 
throughout this country and a few in Canada, Great Britain 
and India. Of the 66 public residential schools for the deaf 
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in the United States, 26 are headed by principals or super- 
intendents who are graduates of the Normal Department of 
Gallaudet. In addition, at least eighteen graduates of the 
Normal Department are supervising teachers or principals 
of academic or vocational departments in those schools, 
while three of the Normal graduates are principals or teach- 
ers in charge of public day-schools for the deaf. One is 
principal of a school in Canada, and at least one other heads 
a school for the deaf in India. Thus the influence of Gal- 
laudet College in the education of the deaf is not confined 
to the students within its doors, but has been carried far 
afield. 

Much has been said in this paper about Dr. Gallaudet, 
but there could be no complete history of the College with- 
out mention of his loyal colleague and devoted friend, Ed- 
ward Allen Fay. Dr. Fay, like Dr. Gallaudet himself, might 
be said to have been born into the work of teaching the 
deaf, for his father, the Rev. Barnabas Fay, was the first 
principal of the school for the deaf in Michigan. The son 
was reared in that school, was graduated from the University 
of Michigan and taught for three years in the New York 
School for the Deaf, when he was invited by Dr. Gallaudet 
to come, as instructor, to the young College, then in its 
second year. He remained on the Faculty through all grada- 
tions of service, finally becoming vice president. In this 
capacity he was often called to take charge of affairs as 
acting president, during the absence of Dr. Gallaudet. The 
latter made two prolonged trips to Europe to visit schools 
for the deaf, and especially in the early days was obliged 
to travel considerably in this country to rouse interest in the 
new College. In Dr. Fay, Dr. Gallaudet had a confidential 
adviser, discreet, sane, serene. Although the two men were the 
very antithesis in personality and temperament, they were 
drawn together in close ties of friendship and common inter- 
ests, and each seemed the complement of the other. Dr. Fay, 
a man of high scholastic attainments and author of a num- 
ber of works of outstanding scientific and literary distinc- 
tion, was nevertheless of a retiring disposition. He made it a 
rule of his life never to give advice unsought; at the same 
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time he was firm in his decisions, and held out strongly for 
what he felt was wise and right. In his own quiet way he was 
a great help and encouragement to Dr. Gallaudet who was 
strongly influenced by his opinions. On the retirement of 
Dr. Gallaudet, the presidency of the College was offered to 
Dr. Fay. He declined it, saying it would be better for the 
College to have a younger man at the head, and recom- 
mended Professor Percival Hall for the position. The Board 
of Directors heeded his suggestion and Mr. Hall was ap- 
pointed president. 

In a paper of this scope it would be impossible to do jus- 
tice to the achievements of President Hall. Unassuming, 
with a distaste for ostentation; affable, but none the less 
determined in policy, he has accomplished a very great deal 
for the College. A graduate of Harvard University, he has 
brought to the presidency of Gallaudet a scientific educa- 
tion and a broad culture that have been an inspiration to 
faculty and students alike. Acting as Dr. Gallaudet’s sec- 
retary for several years, he was brought into close touch 
with the first president of the college and was enabled to 
gain a clear insight into Dr. Gallaudet’s high ideals and as- 
pirations, as well as his more practical plans. 

Mention has already been made of the Normal Depart- 
ment, founded by Dr. Gallaudet in 1891 and developed by 
Dr. Hall. The latter was himself a Normal Fellow, of the 
Class of 1893. After completing the course he accepted an 
appointment to teach in the New York School for the Deaf, 
remaining there for two years and then returning to Gal- 
laudet, where he has been ever since. For many years he 
was in charge of the Normal Department, thus coming to 
know all the splendid young men and women who have taken 
training here. He realized the needs of the department, and 
since becoming president has consistently raised the stand- 
ards of requirements for admission to the Normal Class. 
At one time, while a Normal Fellow was required to be a 
graduate of a college, a Normal Student might have only a 
high school education. Of recent years only graduates of ac- 
credited colleges have been appointed to the Normal Class. 
The course of study has been improved in every way, so that 
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the Normal Training Department at Gallaudet was not 
only the first in the country to meet all requirements of the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, 
but also itself actually set some of the high standards. 

True to its tradition for leadership, the College authorities 
furthered a constructive innovation with the holding at Ken- 
dall Green in 1932 of a Summer Session of selected courses 
of study for deaf teachers in schools for the deaf. So enthu- 
siastic was the reception accorded this move that it was 
repeated four years later. 

Dr. Hall has also succeeded in modernizing the cur- 
riculum of the College itself, introducing many vocational 
and practical courses. The recent establishment of a Re- 
search Department with Prof. I. S. Fusfeld in charge, is 
the realization of one of Dr. Hall’s dreams of long standing. 
Owing to his presentation of the needs of the College the 
number of free scholarships granted by Congress has been 
increased from 100 to 145 and the annual appropria- 
tions for the support of the College have been generously 
continued and enlarged. The new residence hall for the 
young women, mentioned above, was erected during his 
presidency, and old buildings have been put in good order. 
The business department of the College has been entirely 
modernized. Indeed, there is not a detail of the College, be 
it physical or educational, that has not been personally 
studied and improved by the president. Dr. Hall has made 
health an integral part of the curriculum. In addition to 
the more formal classroom studies of hygiene and right liv- 
ing, he has instituted a health program that concerns every 
individual connected with the College. One of his first acts 
on becoming president was to appoint, as attending physi- 
cian, Dr. H. H. Donnally, a graduate of the Normal De- 
partment, and now risen to leadership in the field of medi- 
cine. At President Hall’s suggestion a physical examination 
is made of every new student admitted to College, and vac- 
cinations and inoculations against smallpox, scarlet fever 
and diphtheria are given to all not previously immunized. 
Under the direction of the physical education instructors, 
accurate weight charts are kept, which President Hall per- 
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sonally examines, and in case of persistent loss of weight 
special diet and care are ordered. He also established a 
dental clinic, where students can obtain proper dental treat- 
ment at a minimum cost. 

Dr. Hall, long cognizant of the fact that education for 
the deaf has tended more in aid of boys than of girls, has 
made a steady effort to enlarge the curriculum so as to pro- 
vide broader and yet more practical training for the young 
women. That this effort has been successful is evident in the 
growing practice by schools for the deaf in placing woman 
graduates of the College in charge of their home economics 
courses. 

Dr. Hall is probably the most widely known person in 
the profession of teaching the deaf today. Thoroughly famil- 
iar with every phase of the work, personally acquainted 
with the heads of all schools and with many of the teachers, 
his advice is often sought whenever appointment of a new 
executive is to be made in schools for the deaf. Taking a 
warm personal interest in each one of his students, past and 
present, he is on the alert to place them in fitting positions, 
and is constantly exhorting them to branch out and make 
good in new lines of endeavor. Respected and admired by 
all his colleagues, he has been president of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, and for many years 
now has been chairman of the executive committee of the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 
Best of all, he is beloved by his college students who feel 
free to come to him as to a father. 

Within the last three months the College has sustained a 
great loss in the death of Dr. Charles R. Ely, vice president 
and professor of Natural Science. Born and reared in schools 
for the deaf, where his father was teacher and superin- 
tendent, he spent virtually his entire life, with the exception 
of his four years at Yale, among the deaf. A graduate in the 
first class of the Normal Department of Gallaudet, he was 
immediately appointed an instructor, and except for one 
year when he was superintendent of the Maryland School 
for the Deaf, he was a member of the Faculty of Gallaudet 
College for 48 consecutive years. For many years he was 
secretary of the Faculty, a position of great responsibility, 
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and as vice president he shared the work of the president 
when the latter was away. Dr. Ely was a very scholarly man, 
deeply interested in science, and had brought his depart- 
ment of chemistry to a high point of excellence. A delightful 
conversationalist, enthusiastic, perennially young in mind 
and spirit, he was endeared to every one on the campus. 
The friendship between him and Dr. Hall was much like 
that between Dr. Fay and Dr. Gallaudet. The two men were 
close companions and co-workers. 

As a direct inheritance from Dr. Gallaudet and Dr. Fay, 
and continued by their successors, Dr. Hall and Dr. Ely, 
the spirit of Kendall Green is one of high ideals—co- 
operation, self-sacrifice, loyalty to the fundamentals for 
which the College was founded, in the desire to help the 
deaf to become independent, respected citizens, enjoying the 
beauties and normal happiness of life. 

Such a spirit is bound to succeed. With the history that 
the College has already made—its many graduates and 
former students as examples of what has been achieved, its 
graduates of the Normal Department ready and eager to 
send their pupils to Gallaudet, the outlook is cheering. The 
usefulness of the College has been tested and not found 
wanting. The need for it has been proved. The future will 
bring its own demands and the College will respond as it has 
done heretofore, with thoughtful and scientific research for 
the best interests of all concerned, with the life-time devo- 
tion of its Faculty, and with the faith in its students, both 
past and to come, that has been its torch through these 75 
years. 
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Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, 
Gallaudet College! 


By Percivau Hatt, Litt.D., L.H.D. 
President of Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


parca bong years ago this very day, Abraham Lincoln 

affixed his signature to a bill which had passed Congress 
without a dissenting voice, but with considerable doubt in 
the minds of members of Congress as to the value of their 
own act in providing this new legislation. The bill reads as 
follows: “Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, that the board of directors of the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind be, and they are hereby, authorized and empow- 
ered to grant and confer such degrees in the liberal arts and 
sciences to such pupils of the institution or others, who, by 
their proficiency in learning or other meritorious distinction, 
they shall think entitled to them, as are usually granted and 
conferred in colleges, and to grant to such graduates, diplo- 
mas or certificates, sealed and signed in such manner as 
said board of directors may determine, to authenticate and 
perpetuate the memory of such graduation.” This act, fos- 
tered by Amos Kendall, President of the Board of Directors 
of the institution, incorporated only seven years before, and 
by its young superintendent, Edward Miner Gallaudet, has 
resulted in the establishment of educational work for deaf 
persons in this country, in our National Capital, with a 
standard beyond the dreams of early educators of the deaf 
and beyond the range of this kind of work anywhere else 
in the world. 

On June 28, 1864, a special Convocation was held at 
Kendall Green, the site of the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, and there, with appropriate ceremonies, the first de- 
gree, authorized under the Act signed by Abraham Lincoln, 


*An address given over the National Broadcasting Company net- 
work, Station WRC, Washington, D.C., April 8, 1939. 
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was presented honoris causa to John Carlin, a brilliant deaf 
young man, writer, social worker for the deaf, and success- 
ful miniature portrait painter, who had attracted much at- 
tention by his unusual career. 

In September 1864, the regular work of this advanced de- 
partment, the National Deaf-Mutes’ College, as it was then 
called, now Gallaudet, was begun. Dr. Edward Miner Gal- 
laudet, who had by this time become President of the Board 
of Directors in place of Amos Kendall, was made President 
of the College, with several well educated assistants under 
him. The student body numbered that year thirteen deaf 
young men. 

Congress, in the years following, appropriated liberally 
for the erection of buildings for this new venture, including 
a dormitory for young men, a chapel with kitchen and din- 
ing room in its wings, residences for instructors, a gymna- 
sium, and other necessary buildings. It appropriated, also, 
part of the funds necessary for the purchase of the country 
estate left by Amos Kendall, in 1869, which, added to the 
eighteen acres already in use, gave to the institution a cam- 
pus of 102 acres of lawn, field and woods. This campus, 
fronting on Florida Avenue at Seventh Street, N.E., was 
developed under the direction of the older Olmsted and has 
become one of the most beautiful spots in the District of 
Columbia. At the time the purchase of the additional land 
was made, Congress became specifically the trustee of the 
real property of the Institution and arranged for the place- 
ment among the eleven members of its Board, one Senator 
and two Representatives. It also provided that this per- 
petual corporation cannot sell its valuable site without spe- 
cific permission from Congress, and that any balance from 
such a sale, if allowed, must be forever used for the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 

Congress has further shown its interest in this ‘unusual 
and unparalleled work of Gallaudet College by providing 
finally a total of 145 scholarships for students from the 
states and territories entering the college department. These 
scholarships furnish free tuition, room, board, laundry, and 
ordinary medical attention. Every state in the Union has 
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sent deaf students to take advantage of the educational 
opportunities offered here in Washington. Students have 
also been received from Canada, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
Korea and India on a pay basis. 

While the educational work was offered for a number of 
years only to deaf young men, the halls of Gallaudet were 
opened in 1887 to young women. About two fifths of the 
present student body is made up of women, who come, as 
do the men, from all parts of the country. All are chosen 
carefully by examinations prepared by members of the 
Faculty of the college department, or by standard tests. 

In 1891, a Normal Department, for the training annually 
of a few well educated hearing young men and women, was 
opened. This department has attracted graduates of over 
100 different colleges throughout the United States to the 
profession of teaching the deaf. Those holding diplomas from 
this department now number over 200. More than 100 of 
them are still engaged in the profession of teaching deaf 
children in this country and abroad, some of them heading 
foreign schools for the deaf. Many of them hold executive 
or supervisory positions in our own state and private schools. 

During all the 75 years of the history of the College, the 
original school for younger children has also been main- 
tained, and the Columbia Institution for the Deaf continues, 
with success, the work in the Kendall School begun by Amos 
Kendall in 1857 for a group of poor young deaf children. 
In this department, the body of pupils is largely from the 
District of Columbia. The college department has grown 
steadily until it numbers 150. The Normal Department has 
become known the world over for its high standard of ad- 
mission and for its successful graduates. 

During the present college year a fourth department has 
been established for research into problems of the deaf, 
including a study of educational methods and the testing of 
the mental and physical ability of deaf students. It is hoped 
that this department will help greatly in the general ad- 
vancement of educational work for the deaf everywhere. 
It has already been called upon to survey other schools for 
the deaf, and aid in the solution of their problems. 
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The curriculum of Gallaudet College has gradually been 
expanded to cover not only general educational subjects in 
the liberal arts, but also specific studies along vocational 
lines, such as printing, bacteriology, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, applied arts, and library science. At the end of a 
five-year course, the first year being devoted to preparatory 
studies, successful students are graduated with degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. A few carefully 
chosen students are sometimes carried further to the degree 
of Master of Arts in course. This degree is also awarded to 
the graduates of the Normal Department, who have already 
received their Bachelor’s degrees from accredited colleges. 
Through the workers in the research department, standards 
of ability and educational achievement are carefully checked 
from time to time and compared with those of hearing stu- 
dents in various colleges throughout our land. These checks 
and comparisons have made it possible to say that both in 
ability and attainment, the deaf students of Gallaudet Col- 
lege compare favorably with the thousands of hearing young 
men and women studying in institutions of higher learning. 
About 2,000 students have entered the lower classes of Gal- 
laudet College. Over one third of these have been granted 
Bachelors’ degrees in course. Almost 100 per cent of the 
whole group have become valuable wage earning citizens 
of the United States. Surveys have been made by the col- 
lege authorities to investigate the lines of endeavor and the 
success of the deaf young people who have been trained and 
sent forth from Gallaudet. The most recent survey shows 
only one and one half per cent definitely unemployed, with 
seven per cent apparently temporarily out of work, and 
9114 per cent engaged in specific occupations. Among the 
lines of endeavor pursued by these graduates are owning 
and publishing newspapers, conducting beauty shops and 
dressmaking shops, civil engineering and farming. There 
are bacteriologists, chemists, dentists, laboratory tech- 
nicians, photographers and a considerable number of or- 
dained ministers among the group. The latter have done a 
splendid missionary work among the deaf people of the land. 
Several graduates have become well known artists and a 
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large number are steadily employed as linotype operators 
by newspaper publishing concerns, including several in 
Washington. 

The greatest field so far, however, for the graduates of 
Gallaudet College has been instructing deaf boys and girls 
in the State schools, one or more of which is maintained by 
nearly every State of the Union. Several hundred young men 
and women are thus employed, and a dozen have risen to 
principalships of school departments by their ability and 
skill in this special educational work. 

Many of them have done extension or graduate work in 
other institutions of higher learning. And in many cases full 
credit has been given to these young people for their under- 

graduate work in Gallaudet College. 

'  §tatistics show that nearly half of the former students are 
owners of automobiles and more than half drive cars. Two 
thirds of them are insured, and nearly two fifths own their 
homes. Full credit, of course, must be given to the efforts 
of the young people themselves who go to Gallaudet College 
for their own endeavors and their consequent success. 

While in college, the students maintain their own literary 
societies, dramatic clubs, athletic associations, and take 
part, with credit, in athletic contests with other college stu- 
dents. They write, set up, and print their own newspaper and 
magazine, and give beautiful and impressive public meetings 
and dances. The students, themselves, I know, are glad to 
give credit also to the efforts of the Faculty and teachers 
who conduct their instruction These men and women, special- 
ists in their profession, have been chosen from among the 
alumni of Gallaudet itself, from Kansas University, Drexel, 
George Washington, Columbia, Yale, Harvard, and other 
well known institutions of higher learning. 

Seventy-five years have passed since Abraham Lincoln 
affixed his signature to the bill allowing the Directors of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf to give collegiate degrees 
to such students as in their opinion deserved this credit and 
honor. Thanks are due to the members of Congress, who 
unanimously passed this bill, and to Abraham Lincoln, who, 
on that April day, by his signature, made the bill a law. 
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While many of the men of the older generation may have 
doubted the wisdom of the Act of April 8, 1864, the seventy- 
five years which have passed have proven its wisdom and 
have shown the United States and the world at large that 
deaf young men and women are eager to have and are 
capable of obtaining the highest benefits from advanced edu- 
cation. They have shown these benefits by their success and 
happiness in life, wherever they have gone, north or south, 
east or west, throughout our happy land, the land of greatest 
opportunity for the deaf. 


Charles Russell Ely 
LS.F. 


: hom cause of the education of the deaf suffered an ir- 

reparable loss in the sudden death on February 22, 1939 
of Dr. Charles Russell Ely, vice president and professor of 
sciences at Gallaudet College. 

Dr. Ely combined the rare qualities of a fine intellectual 
eagerness, an understanding grasp of human qualities, a love 
for the world of nature, a deep sympathy for every move- 
ment that had the humanitarian mark on it. To his col- 
leagues, his students, to all to whom he was endeared, his 
passing was a great blow. 

The bare facts of Dr. Ely’s life history indicate the dis- 
tinguished character of his talents. He was born February 
20, 1870 in Columbus, Ohio, where his father, Charles Wright 
Ely, was a member of the staff of the Ohio School for the 
Deaf, moving to Frederick, Maryland, when his father be- 
came head of the Maryland State School for the Deaf. 
He thus grew to young manhood entirely in an environment 
where he became thoroughly familiar with the world of the 
deaf. This contact developed into a life-long sympathy and 
love for the deaf that was returned in their deep and abiding 
affection for him. 

Upon graduation from Yale University, Dr. Ely became 
a Fellow of the newly established Normal Department at 
Gallaudet College in 1891. On completion of the course a 
year later he started on his long and remarkable service as 
a member of the faculty of Gallaudet College, advancing in 
turn from the position of instructor to that of full professor- 
ship and eventually the vice presidency of the college, 
marked by a brief interlude when on the death of his father 
in 1912 he assumed the principalship of the Maryland School, 
only to return a year later to his classroom work on Kendall 
Green. The greater part of his work as a teacher was in the 
field of the sciences, and under his skilful instruction a long 
succession of students acquired both a training and an out- 
look on life that far transcended academic limits. 
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In 1900 Dr. Ely obtained the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy from the Columbian University, now the George Wash- 
ington University. In addition to maintaining an active in- 
terest in the work of education of the deaf, Dr. Ely was 
prominent in numerous scientific organizations. He was a 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, member of the American Chemical Society, the 
Entomological Society of America, the Entomological So- 
ciety of Washington and its president 1916-1917. During the 
World War he served as a member of one of the Selective 
Service Boards in Washington. At one time he was col- 
laborator on forest insect investigations for the United 
States Government. For many years also he was an active 
worker in Red Cross and Community Chest interests. 

The great volume of tribute evoked by the news of his 
death attests to his many remarkable qualities—his bril- 
liant mind, his skill as a teacher, his broad sympathy, his 
completely democratic nature, his quiet, modest dignity—all 
fashioned into an unselfish zeal of service for his fellow men. 
To have exerted these qualities in an active career of almost 
half a century was indeed to have lived a full and noble life. 


Program for Meeting 
of the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf 


WasuineTon, D.C., OcToBEr 23-27, 1939 


I" ACCORDANCE with a previous announcement, the Eight- 
eenth Regular Meeting of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf will meet in Washington, D.C., 
on invitation of the authorities of Gallaudet College, Mon- 
day, October 23 to Friday, October 27, inclusive, 1939. 
The tentative program of activities already arranged is 
given below. 


Monpay, OctToser 23, 1939 


Afternoon and evening—Registration of members and dele- 
gates at Dodge Hotel. 
8:00 p.m. Reception at home of President and Mrs. Hall, 


Kendall Green. 


TUESDAY, OcToBErR 24, 1939 


9:00 a.m. “Health Through Preventive Methods,” by Dr. 
Harry H. Donnally, physician at Gallaudet College. 
Round table Discussion, led by Supt. Burton W. Driggs, 
Idaho School. 

10:00 a.m. “Modern Methods of Prevention of Deafness,” 
by guest speaker from the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. 

11:00 a.m. “Co-ordination of School Activities,” by Supt. 
Lloyd E. Berg, Iowa School. Discussion, led by Princi- 
pal George Bateman, Halifax School. 

1:00 p.m. Luncheon, Gallaudet College. 

2:00 p.m. Sightseeing trip in Washington and neighbor- 
ing places of interest. Buses leaving from Gallaudet Col- 
lege. 

8:00 p.m. Address at Dodge Hotel on educational sub- 
ject by noted educator. 
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WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 25, 1939 


9:00 a.m. “Research and Testing at Gallaudet College, 
Including Testing Before and After Admission,” by 
Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld. Discussion, led by Supt. W. J. 
Morrison, Ontario School, on “The Ontario School Abil- 
ity Examination.” 

“Revision of Gallaudet College Curriculum,” by Presi- 
dent Percival Hall. Discussion. 
10:30 a.m. Visit to classes of Kendall School and Gallaudet 
College. 

1:00 p.m. Luncheon, Gallaudet College. 

2:00 p.m. Business meeting: 

President’s Address, Supt. Frank M. Driggs, Utah 
School. 

Report of Treasurer and Editor of the Annats, Prof. 
Fusfeld. 

Report of Executive Committee, Percival Hall, chair- 
man. 

Report of Committee on Teacher Certification, Dr. 
Bjorlee. 

Report of Committee on Normal Training, Dr. Bjorlee. 

Report of Committee on Nomenclature, Principal E. A. 
Stevenson. 

Election of Officers. 

3:00 p.m. “Normal Training for Colored Teachers,” by 
Dr. C. J. Settles, Florida School. Discussion, led by 
Supt. J. F. Bledsoe, Maryland School at Overlea, and 
Supt. W. Laurens Walker, South Carolina School. 


THURSDAY, OcToBER 26, 1939 


9:00 am. “The Problem of Supervision Outside of School 
Hours,” by Principal E. A. Stevenson, California School. 
Discussion, led by Supt. D. T. Henderson, Arkansas 
School. 

10:00a.m. “Preschool Program,” by Managing Officer D. T. 
Cloud, Illinois School. Discussion, led by Sister Mary 
Constantia, St. Mary’s School. 

11:00 a.m. “Comparative Study of the Legal Status of 
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Schools for the Deaf,” by Charles G. Rawlings, Prin- 
cipal, Indiana School. Discussion, led by Supt. M. S. 
Blanchard (including remarks on laws in Canada), 
Manitoba School. 

1:00.P.m. Luncheon, Gallaudet College. 

2:00 p.m. “The Status of Vocational Training In Our 
Schools and a View of the Present Vocational Conditions 
of the Deaf,” by Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Maryland School. 
Discussion, Supt. V. O. Skyberg, New York School, 
Supt. Alvin E. Pope, New Jersey School, Acting Supt. 
Margaret Bodycomb, Pennsylvania School. 

3:00 p.m. “Vocational Guidance In and Out of School,” 
speaker to be announced. 

4:00 p.m. “Discipline in Our Schools,” by Supt. J. A. 
Raney, Indiana School. Discussion, led by Supt. Madi- 
son J. Lee, Kentucky School. 

“Reports to Parents,” Supt. A.C. Manning, Western Penn- 
sylvania School. 

7:00 p.m. Special dinner at Dodge Hotel, with selected 
speaker. 

Fray, OcToser 27, 1939 


9:00 a.m. “The Hard-of-Hearing Child and Our Special 
Schools for the Deaf.” Round table, led by Miss Clara E. 
Newlee, Parker Day-School. Supt. T. C. Forrester, 
Rochester School, Miss Margaret Bodycomb, Pennsyl- 
vania School. Mr. Clarence D. O’Connor, Lexington 
School. 

10:00 a.m. “National Assistance in the Education of 
Handieapped Children,” by Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee. 
11:00 a.m. “Library Facilities,” discussion, led by Supt. 
E. R. Abernathy, Ohio School. 
12:00 m. “The Problem of Grading,” etc. Round table, led 
by Mrs. H. T. Poore, Tennessee School. 
Adjournment. 
Percivat 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


Testing Results of Acoustic Training 


By HucHes JOHNSON 
Supervising Teacher, Acoustic Department 
Illinois School, Jacksonville, Illinois 


7" use of electrical hearing aids in schools for the deaf 

has been criticized for various reasons in recent years. 
When the complaints are analyzed, it is surprising to note 
how frequently they arise from the fact that too much loose 
and indefinite phraseology has been employed in describing 
the work. 

Perhaps the most persistent misunderstandings result from 
the varying conceptions of the word hearing. Another source 
of confusion is the failure of many educators to agree on 
a method for classifying their pupils as deaf or hard of hear- 
ing. Likewise educators sometimes do not have clearly in 
mind what they are trying to accomplish and consequently 
follow no definite program for acoustic training. 

But even if these causes for criticism were removed, there 
would remain the tendency to measure and report achieve- 
ment too often from such standpoints as improvement in 
attitude, increased interest in speech or enjoyment of music. 
Such accounts of progress are too vague and do not present 
concrete information concerning the pupils’ improvement in 
speech and in their ability to understand connected lan- 
guage through the ear phones. 

In an attempt to measure and report results of the acoustic 
training in a specific manner, the Illinois School for the Deaf 
has adopted a five-point program of testing. This plan in- 
cludes tests of the following: 1. Drill vocabulary; 2. Speech 
intelligibility ; 3. Acoustic understanding; 4. Acoustic under- 
standing combined with speech reading; 5. Spech reading. 
Analysis of the results shows that standardized tests along 
such lines are needed in order to place judgment of progress 
on a basis comprehensible to all members of the profession. 

Before describing these tests, it is necessary first to make 
clear the meanings which will be used for the word hearing in 
this article. The three basic distinctions are those which were 
pointed out by Dr. Kenneth Braly of the New Jersey School 
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in the February issue of the Volta Review.1 They are: 1. 
Hearing to mean acuity as measured by the audiometer; 
2. Sound discrimination to mean simply the ability to differ- 
entiate between sounds without attaching meaning to them; 
3. Sound interpretation to mean the ability to understand 
speech sounds as meaningful words and also to attach mean- 
ing to such particular sounds as a train approaching from a 
certain direction. 

In spite of the definitions decided upon by the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, it is ques- 
tionable that any group of educators could wholly agree if 
they were called upon to classify certain pupils as hard of 
hearing or deaf. This is true not only because of the widely 
varying interpretations put upon the definitions but also be- 
cause of inadequate case histories, improper diagnoses and 
the lack of standardized tests to determine ability to inter- 
pret speech sounds. Therefore it is necessary, when we dis- 
cuss the hard of hearing and deaf, to present our own con- 
ceptions of the terms. 

The Conference’s definition:? 

1. The deaf: Those in whom the sense of hearing is non-functional 

for the ordinary purposes of life. 

(a) The congenitally deaf: Those who were born deaf. 

(b) The adventitiously deaf: Those who were born with normal 
hearing but in whom the sense of hearing became non-func- 
tional later through illness or accident. 

[We interpret the ordinary function of hearing to be sound inter- 
pretation and consequently classify as deaf all pupils who cannot in- 
terpret sounds in spite of the fact that they may possess hearing as 
measured by the audiometer—E. H. J.] 

2. The hard of hearing: Those in whom the sense of hearing, al- 

though defective, is functional with or without a hearing aid. 

[Again we interpret functional hearing as sound interpretation and 
find the hard of hearing to be those who can interpret speech sounds 
as — words, no matter how great the loss of hearing acuity. 

Some phases of the program for acoustic training in the 
Illinois School will be here described in detail, not because 
it is felt they represent the ideal procedure but because they 
directly influenced the nature of the tests prepared at the 
school for measuring acoustic progress. 


*Braly, Kenneth, “Hearing, Discrimination, and Interpretation,” 
Volta Review (vol. ‘41, no, 2), February, 1939. 

? Report of the Conference Committee on N omenclature, ANNALS 
(vol. 88, no. 1), January, 1938, pp.1-3. 
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Experimental work with hearing aids has been carried 
on at the Illinois School over a long period of time. Three 
years ago the present system of all-day acoustic work was 
begun with the organization of four classes containing a few 
hard-of-hearing pupils, a few adventitiously deaf children 
and a number of congenitally deaf children. The adventi- 
tiously deaf were included because they had speech and lan- 
guage patterns acquired through hearing and presented much 
the same educational problem as the hard of hearing. There 
was no intention of giving acoustic training to this group al- 
though they were permitted to wear ear phones if they 
wanted to. 

To follow as closely as possible the normal method of 
achieving sound interpretation, we first allowed each child 
to watch and listen through the ear phones as we attempted 
to establish an association between a word and its meaning. 
This was done many times before the pupil was required 
to indicate by pointing to pictures or performing actions that 
the meaning was understood. When a mental picture of the 
word had thus been built up through hearing, the child was 
allowed to try to say the word. First he looked and listened 
as the teacher said the word and then tried to say it him- 
self from imitation. If he failed to say it correctly from imi- 
tation, we used the methods ordinarily employed with deaf 
children to get the correct speech, but the pupil always kept 
the ear phones on when this was done. In separate periods 
we also gave acoustic drill on the vowel and consonant 
charts and combinations. Ability to recognize the individual 
sounds aided the child greatly in his efforts at imitative 
speech. When the child could say the word, he was guided 
to use it correctly in straight language through games and 
other devices. These were repeated until he began to use 
the word spontaneously. 

The child with normal hearing ordinarily looks at people 
as they are talking. However, he is capable of sound interp- 
retation without watching. Determined to discover how 
nearly this capability of the hearing child could be ap- 
proached, we continued acoustic drill on each word until 
most of the pupils could hear it without looking although 
ordinarily they were allowed to watch and listen. This was 
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simply a part of the acoustic drill program and the children, 
of course, combined speech reading and hearing during their 
general academic work. 

Following this program of training the hearing, which 
was carried on in all four classes, it became apparent that 
some of the deaf pupils could acquire sound interpretation. 
Most of the pupils with losses no greater than 75 decibels 
through the speech range responded well. A few with 
average losses of between 80 and 90 decibels responded fairly 
well. 

With this encouragement nine more classes were added 
to the original four in 1937 and housed in a separate, new 
school-dormitory building. Every child in the primary build- 
ing, no matter how great his loss of hearing, and every child 
above third grade who had a loss not greater than 75 decibels 
were given a sound discrimination test, a sound interpretation 
test, and a short drill and test on new words in an effort 
to learn the probable response to training. The tests re- 
vealed that very few of the pupils could interpret speech 
sounds as meaningful words or discriminate between sounds, 
but most of the children with not more than 75 decibel 
losses indicated they would probably benefit from acoustic 
training when they made surprisingly good scores on the 
new words after two short drill periods. 

During the year 1937-38 each class from Grade one 
through Grade nine was drilled on from 700 to 1,500 words 
and received incidental drill on hundreds of other words 
from all school subjects as the ear phones were worn all day. 

It became increasingly apparent during this period that 
some systematic method for measuring results of the acoustic 
training would be necessary. Such a program of testing was 
begun last September. At that time there were 155 pupils 
in the department, of which number 49 were hard of hearing, 
19 were adventitiously deaf and 87 had been classed as con- 
genitally deaf at the beginning of their training. 

Table [ shows the pupils in the acoustic department 
grouped as to type according to decibel loss in the speech 
range as measured in the better ear. 

Five tests were administered. It was found necessary be- 
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TABLE I 
Loss in Number of . 
Decibels Pupils Type of Pupil 
0-20 0 

20-30 2 Emotionally maladjusted children with 
slight hearing defects. Retarded in reading 
and spelling. Given instruction in speech 
reading and encouraged to return to public 
school. 

30-45 12 All these pupils are congenitally or ad- 
ventitiously hard of hearing. No pupils with- 
out sound interpretation found in this group. 

45-75 96 Pupils adventitiously hard of hearing, con- 
— hard of hearing and congenitally 

eaf. 

75-95 21 A few adventitiously hard of hearing. No 


congenitally hard of hearing. Mostly con- 
genitally deaf, the majority of whom are 
not responding well enough to keep up with 
the other pupils. 

95-120 22 21 adventitiously deaf pupils. 1 deaf pupil 
whose hearing we are attempting, with poor 
success, to train. 

Could get no test 2 

cause of spelling difficulties to exclude the scores of the pre- 
paratory pupils in any comparison of the results. As the ad- 
ventitiously deaf were unable to take all the tests, their 
scores are likewise excluded from this discussion in order 
to make the results of each test comparable with the re- 
sults of every other test. When these exclusions had been 
completed, we had scores on all tests for 102 children in 
Grades two to nine. Of these 45 were hard of hearing and 


57 were deaf. 
Test VocaBULARY 


Twice a year each teacher in the acoustic department 
prepares a detailed report of her work including lists of the 
words given direct acoustic drill. For this test, which was 
designed to check retention of the vocabulary given acoustic 
drill the preceding year, 100 words were chosen at regular 
intervals from the teachers’ 1937-38 reports. Neither teach- 
ers nor children knew in advance what words were to be 
given and there was no review of the word lists. Each word 
was repeated three times with the teacher’s mouth and most 
of her face covered, and the pupils wrote the words. No 
sentences of any kind were used in order to test the actual 
hearing of each word without the help of context. 
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The scores showed a gratifying retention of the drill 
vocabulary. For the eleven classes the average score was 
80 (papers were marked on the basis of 100). Grade eight 
had a class average of only 47 but Grade two averaged 96. 
Three other classes averaged above 90 and four more were 
above 80. Only three classes—seven B, eight and nine—made 
scores below 80. 

With these results on hand it was surprising to encounter 
in several publications the statement that the hearing acuity 
of deaf pupils can not be developed, in spite of all efforts, 
to the point where speech sounds are interpreted as meaning- 
ful words. It was stated that deaf children with sound per- 
ception had been taught to identify lists of words, commands 
and short statements through recognition of the rhythmic 
beats and sound patterns, but not through hearing. In other 
words, this was a denial of what we thought we had done. 

On the drill tests there were ten scores of 100. Four of 
these perfect papers were written by children who were 
tested with and without ear phones before training was 
begun in an unsuccessful search for a hearing vocabulary. 
One boy in this group with a 60 decibel loss in the speech 
range in both ears, recognized only seven words two years 
ago. Another boy with a 65 decibel loss in his best ear had 
repeated approximations of the sounds he heard but could 
interpret only Mother and his own name. The other two 
perfect scores were made by girls who could neither discrimi- 
nate speech sounds nor interpret them one year ago. One 
had a 61 decibel loss and the other 73. Probably very few 
educators would have called these pupils hard of hearing two 
years ago. 

It would really seem unreasonable to assume that these 
and the other pupils like them were able, through “rhythmic 
beats,” to correctly record 100 words out of a list of ap- 
proximately 1,000—and that after a three-month vacation. 


Test 2—Speecu INTELLIGIBILITY 


To determine the extent to which the speech of our pupils is 
intelligible to persons not previously associated with the deaf, 
each pupil read ten sentences to four hearing college students. 
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The sentences used in Tests 2, 3, 4 and 5 were the same 
for all grades and were of the average length and difficulty 
of the samples which follow: 


The doctor came to the hospital early today. 

I play in the house when it rains. 

He said that he was going for a walk. 

That fat man looks very happy. 

Mary is older than the other children. 

I thought you had gone away for the winter. 

The auditors wrote the sentences as they were read and 
each sentence was read three times. Two auditors did not 
watch the child but the other two looked and listened. Ten 
points were given for sentences written correctly the first 
time, five points when correct for the second reading and two 
points if not correct until the third reading. No credit was 
allowed unless the sentence was completely correct. When 
the papers were graded, it was found that the opportunity 
to see the lips had had little or no influence on the recordings 
of these auditors with normal hearing. For that reason all 
40 recorded sentences for each child were used in computing 
his speech intelligibility score. The lowest individual score 
was 0 for one deaf girl who entered the department from a 
public school just four months before the test. Three hard- 
of-hearing children got scores of 98. However, of the seven- 
teen scores above 90, seven were made by deaf children— 
referring of course to their classification before beginning 
acoustic training. The highest class average was 80 for Grade 
five and the lowest class average was 37 for Grade seven B. 
The average score for all 102 children was 63. We felt this 
was a high average when it was considered how strictly the 
sentences were graded. 


3—Acoustic UNDERSTANDING 


In this test we attempted to discover how intelligible the 
speech of other people was to the pupil. In other words we 
tested his ability to interpret speech sounds as meaningful 
words. Two adults with normal speech each read ten sen- 
tences to the child and he recorded what he heard without 
watching the lips. No attempt was made to use drill words 
in the sentences and every child from Grade two through 
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Grade nine was tested on the same twenty sentences. Each 
sentence was repeated three times as in the speech intelligi- 
bility tests and the same credit was given for each sentence 
with the following exception. Spelling, particularly among 
the younger children, caused too much difficulty to permit 
eliminating each sentence not completely correct. For this 
reason each correct word was credited in the score. There 
were five individual scores of zero, all made by deaf children 
in Grades seven B and eight, and four individual scores of 
100, all made by hard-of-hearing children. However, one 
deaf child made a score of 99 and three other deaf children 
had scores above 90. The average score for all 102 pupils was 
61. 
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Fia. 1. Comparison of abilities to speak intelligibly and to interpret 
speech as heard through hearing aids as shown by class averages. 


When the speech and acoustic scores were compared, a 
most striking similarity was found. In no class was there 
a decided difference between the scores for the two tests. 
Apparently these children could talk correctly to the extent 
that they heard and understood the speech of others cor- 
rectly. 
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Figure 1 shows the average speech and acoustic scores re- 
ceived by each class. 

Although there are naturally a few exceptions, most of 
the 102 pupils had very similar individual scores for the 
two tests. 

Figure 2 indicates the similarity of the speech and acoustic 
scores for each pupil in Grade three. The four lowest sets of 
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Fia. 2. Comparison of abilities to speak intelligibly and to interpret 
Pag as heard through hearing aids as shown by pupils of Grade 
ree, 


scores in this class were made by pupils who have had one 
year of acoustic training. The other seven sets of scores 
are all high and were made by three hard-of-hearing pupils 
and four congenitally deaf pupils with two years of acoustic 
training. 

This graph shows very clearly that with these children 
speech is intelligible to practically the same degree that hear- 
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ing has been trained. It seems reasonable to believe that 
improved speech would accompany further training in sound 
interpretation and that the training of hearing should be the 
primary objective in working with these particular children. 


Test REeapiInG TEsT 


To test ability to understand connected language when 
hearing and speech reading are combined, a test similar to 
the speech and acoustic tests was given. However, for this 
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Fia. 3. Comparison of abilities to interpret speech as heard through 
hearing aids with and without speech reading as shown by class 
averages. - 
check the pupils were permitted to look at the speaker as 
well as to listen when the sentences were read. Recording 
and scoring procedures were the same as for the preceding 
tests. 

Five hard-of-hearing children and one deaf child obtained 
scores of 100. Twenty-eight other scores above 90 were made 
by the hard of hearing and thirteen by the deaf. The gen- 
eral average for all the classes was 83. 

Figure 3 shows how the acoustic and acoustic-speech read- 
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ing scores compare by class averages. When the graphs for 
these tests are compared, the surprising similarity of the 
curves is noticeable. The addition of speech reading to sound 
interpretation raises the curve but does not radically alter 
its shape. Apparently sound interpretation was a determin- 
ing factor in establishing the shape of the acoustic-speech 
reading curve. In other words, the extent to which hearing 
is trained would appear from this comparison to be of great 
influence in determining the ability of these children to read 
lips. This again seems to indicate that training the hearing 
should be our first objective. 


Test 5—Spreecu READING 


For this last test twenty more sentences were read, re- 
corded and scored in the same manner as for the other tests, 
with the exception that no sound was used. Six hard-of- 
hearing and five deaf pupils made scores above 90. The 
average score for all classes was 64. When a graph was 
charted, it also resembled the curve for sound interpretation. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that this program 
of acoustic training has been carried on with only a small 
proportion of our total school population. The 49 hard-of- 
hearing pupils represent about eight per cent of our enroll- 
ment and the nineteen adventitiously deaf pupils, three per 
cent. Although 86 deaf pupils are receiving acoustic training, 
probably only 53 of them will be successful in acquiring 
serviceable sound interpretation. 

In the future the school authorities intend to adapt and 
extend the acoustic program in the hope that most of our 
oral pupils will be benefited to some extent. 


The Handicapped Child in Our Midst! 


By Ienattus LL.D. 


President, Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Frederick, Maryland 


HE handicapped child represents one of the most intrigu- 

ing problems before the educational world of today. 
The subject is so broad and the types embraced under the 
general term handicapped are so divergent, that much diffi- 
culty is encountered when striving to discuss the problem 
in a brief discourse. 

In its earlier concept, education was intended solely to 
develop the esthetic sense among the well to do. Apprecia- 
tion of poetry and art held high rank. The idea of teaching 
the individual to become a self-supporting element of so- 
ciety or to better serve his fellow man did not enter into the 
program until a comparatively recent date. Only the chosen 
few acquired the ability to read and write. While human 
bondage flourished throughout the world, manual training 
was not highly regarded. 

Frequently we assume that those things which are today 
have always been. Nothing is further from the truth. The 
free public school had its inception about 1850. When taxes 
were demanded for the support of the public school system 
in the earlier days, the tax collector frequently met with 
such retort as that of a farmer of Rhode Island who said, 
“Why don’t you take my horse and plow? It is just as 
logical for you to do that as it is to demand money of me 
when I have no children to educate.” 

Our school system has developed in proportion to our 
needs, Sixty years ago a fifth-grade education was quite 
adequate and indeed many of our great statesmen were not 
privileged to proceed along educational lines further than to 
a point where they could read and thereby continue self- 
improvement. It was also necessary for them to acquire a 
clear and legible hand, for their nights were devoted to the 
laborious task of writing in longhand their letters or 


* An address delivered before the Arkansas Education Association, 
Little Rock, Ark., November 3, 1938. 
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speeches. Arithmetic as a prime essential held its own along 
with reading and writing. Thirty years ago an eighth-grade 
certificate was deemed quite necessary for every child. As 
we approach the present era we have the automobile, the 
airplane and the radio to contend with. Familiarity with 
chemistry and physics has become an essential and in order 
to master these subjects a technical knowledge embracing 
high school branches has come rapidly into vogue, until 
today it is the ambition of every man to see his children 
secure a high school certificate. But what of the future? 
How many of us can discuss intelligently our monetary 
system? Just what does inflation mean to the rank and file? 
How conversant are we with the New Deal “alphabet 
terms”? Logic, sociology, psychology, economics, higher 
mathematics would seem to be required if we are to grasp 
the subject matter found in our daily papers. But is all this 
learning essential? What of the ballot if our future citizenry 
be not thoroughly informed? 

In discussing the handicapped child, then, we cannot 
sacrifice academic training. On the other hand our highly 
organized vocational era makes it imperative that every 
handicapped child be given an opportunity either to master 
a trade or to gain rudimentary knowledge concerning some 
pursuit which may open the way toward the gaining of a 
livelihood. 

A recent survey shows that in many industries business 
prefers to train its own employees. In such cases it is neces- 
sary to impart to the individual the atmosphere of the shop. 
He must know the names of tools and be adept in manipulat- 
ing them. Certain types of employment taught in our schools 
exact a high degree of proficiency. When completing a com- 
mercial course, for instance, the graduate is expected to have 
mastered the use of a typewriter, shorthand, keeping of ac- 
counts, etc. 

A significant fact which we must keep ever before us as 
we approach this subject is the wide divergence as between 
states, or between various sections of our country, with re- 
spect to relative needs and facilities available for the carry- 
ing out of an educational program in vocational training. 

Before entering the portals of learning let us consider 
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briefly those unfortunate, and therefore handicapped, per- 
sons who have never had an opportunity to attend school. 
Certainly we have a moral obligation to see that children 
get into our schools as well as to educate them after they 
do arrive. 

Some years ago it was my privilege to work with a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Illiteracy and the United 
States Department of Education in an endeavor to stamp 
out illiteracy. Rotary had as one of its major objectives a 
campaign against illiteracy and I was able to secure from 
that source certain funds to encourage the printing and cir- 
culating of a map which had been drawn up with meticulous 
care to show the percentage of illiteracy in every county of 
every state in the Union. This map as placed before you 
shows a white area designating less than one per cent of 
illiteracy; the yellow area, from 1 to 2 per cent; the red 
area, from 2 to 4.3 per cent; and the black area ranges all the 
way from 4.3 per cent up to 14.5 per cent. 

Arkansas, though somewhat dark and approximately one 
third in the red, is considerably in the lead of her neighbor- 
ing states to the south and east. Some change has taken place 
since the map was drawn and one border state formerly hold- 
ing an illiteracy percentage of 16 per cent has since reduced 
the figure to 13 per cent, thereby surrendering the unenviable 
distinction of holding the highest illiteracy percentage of 
any state in the Union. 

Viewing the map one might superficially conclude that 
the South has neglected to fulfill its educational obligations. 
Let us not be too hasty. In a report recently submitted to 
the President of the United States by the National Emer- 
gency Council, some very pertinent facts were brought to 
light. The South must educate one third of the nation’s chil- 
dren with one sixth of the nation’s school revenues. In terms 
of extremes, the most fortunate state possesses six times the 
ability of the least capable state to finance an educational 
program. In one of our Northern states the average salary 
for public school teachers is five times that of one of our 
Southern states. As further handicap, the teachers of the 
last-named state are frequently confronted with over- 
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crowded classrooms and with reductions in the length of the 
school term, particularly in rural sections. 

To cite another illustration, a certain percentage of the 
revenue of a Midwestern state is allocated for educational 
purposes. One school district is included in one of the richest 
iron ore regions of the world and the school officials are at 
a loss as to what should be done with their part of the reve- 
nue. I visited the community several years ago and was in- 
vited to inspect their modern high school. There in that 
sparsely settled region stands a building which would be a 
credit to a university anywhere. During the summer months 
the building is open to visitors. Upon entering the auditorium 
we were greeted by strains from a magnificent pipe organ 
played by one of the pupils majoring in music. The gym- 
nasium is equipped with an all-tile swimming pool which, 
we were told, ranked second only to the magnificent pool 
at the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. This, 
you say, is an extreme instance, but it tells an interesting 
story and with other similar factors doubtless plays a part 
in the 1.3 per cent illiteracy rating held by the state as a 
whole. 

Let us shift the scene to a mountainous area of one of our 
less wealthy states. A young girl appears before the manager 
of a community center asking if she might secure some 
employment in order to purchase for herself “a bedstead to 
replace the plank that serves the purpose at present in her 
windowless cabin.” She was promised some part-time em- 
ployment and the first duty assigned to her was to go to 
the office and empty a wastebasket. Timidly she knocked 
at the door and when invited to enter said, “I hev cum tew 
fetch the paper outern the wastebasket tew be burned.” 

“The basket is over by the window,” motioned the young 
lady at the typewriter, “and you may go and get it.” 

Then, according to the report, “Barefooted, with inherent 
grace, she stood silent and motionless at the edge of the 
rug that softened the board floor of the office. She hung her 
head and looked down at her bare feet. Then looking across 
at the basket, the contents of which littered the floor, she 
said. ‘How do you aim fer me tew git across?’ ” 
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Here was a child perfectly normal physically and sound 
mentally who had been denied every educational advantage. 
Just what, may I ask, could be expected from such a com- 
munity toward alleviating the condition of its crippled chil- 
dren? 

From the report made to the President of the United States 
by a specially designated commission we learn that in an- 
other state teachers in certain areas are obliged to conduct 
classes without the facilities of a school building. Classes are 
held in private homes, vacant buildings of various types are 
employed and, in one instance, an abandoned tobacco ware- 
house serves the purpose. The per capita expenditure in 
1935-36 for education in this particular state was $27.47 as 
against $141.43 in New York State. 

Is it not a bit disconcerting under such circumstances to 
note that with government money million dollar high school 
buildings are being erected in such states as Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey, and in a New England town of 
less than 1,200 inhabitants there is being erected a two mil- 
lion dollar school plant. The expenditure by the United 
States Government, between 1933-35, of $21,000,000 for the 
purpose of keeping rural schools from closing their doors 
was altogether praiseworthy and especially so since 80 per 
cent of the amount went to the states most in need of finan- 
cial aid. 

We are a nation bound together by the strongest of ties, 
and yet much of our well-being rests with the preservation 
of the time-honored idea of state rights. These rights should 
not be abrogated, but when government money, your money 
and mine, is being expended, I feel very keenly that it should 
be expended where it is most needed. Furthermore, the move- 
ment of population as between states is so free that the 
problem of illiteracy is in reality national in scope. 

Obviously there is a close relationship between the gen- 
eral educational level available for public school children 
and the reasonable demands that can be attained for handi- 
capped groups. Each community must receive careful con- 
sideration. The ability of a community adequately to finance 
classes for handicapped children cannot be ignored and the 
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types of industry peculiar to the locality must be given 
major concern. 

In the broader sense the term handicapped may be con- 
strued to include the undernourished child and the child so 
remotely situated that he can not avail himself of estab- 
lished school facilities. Thousands of children are today re- 
ceiving lunches at community or benevolent organization 
expense and the practice of transporting children is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. But it is perhaps the physically 
or mentally handicapped child that was more specifically 
referred to in the title as assigned. In discussing the deaf, 
blind, crippled, cardiac, epileptic, among others, we must 
not become hysterical because of alleged numbers of such 
children. The superintendent of a city school system recently 
informed me that he had been urged on every hand to make 
special provision for the education of at least 500 such chil- 
dren, but the result of a careful survey revealed the neces- 
sity of special education for 50 children; exactly one tenth 
of the alleged number. 

The education of the deaf was the first challenge pres- 
ented to education in the specialized field in the United 
States, the first permanent school for the deaf having been 
established at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817, and followed 
in rapid succession by New York in 1818 and Philadelphia 
in 1820. These were private institutions and are still so 
conducted, although they are supported largely or wholly 
by state funds. It was left to one of the Southern States, 
namely, Kentucky, to organize the first public school for the 
deaf in the United States. The school at Danville was opened 
in 1823. 

Special schools for the blind were not far behind. In the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts such 
schools were established at about the same time, 1832. These 
schools are privately managed but the states furnish a large 
share of their support. Ohio established the first state school 
for the blind in the year 1837. 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., is the only institu- 
tion of learning in the world set apart exclusively for the 
higher education of the deaf. Established in 1864 by the 
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United States Government, the college is vested with au- 
thority to grant degrees. Quite naturally many hard-of- 
hearing students complete college and university courses 
with the normal hearing. They are aided in their work 
by lip-reading and by greatly improved hearing-aid de- 
vices. A few deaf students also complete courses of higher 
education in the regular universities. 

Affiliated with Marburg University, Germany, is a col- 
lege exclusively devoted to the blind. It is the only such 
college in existence. There would appear to be little need 
for special colleges for the blind in the United States for 
21 states are now providing scholarships for the more de- 
serving of this group in order that they may employ “read- 
ers” for textbook work to supplement the lectures. 

Residential schools for the deaf and the blind are to be 
found in practically every state of the Union. In the few 
remaining cases the states have made provision for the edu- 
cation of these children by paying tuition to neighboring 
states. 

At first, for purposes of economy, it was thought such 
schools (i.e., for the deaf, and for the blind) should be op- 
erated together on a dual basis on the same premises and 
under the same management. But the experience of years has 
since shown that practice to be unsound, but rather that 
better progress is achieved by both types of schools when 
separate. It has thus been clearly established that it is not 
practical policy to bring different types of children together 
for educational purposes. 

In many larger cities day-schools have been established 
and are rendering especially valuable service for hard-of- 
hearing children and sight-conservation classes for the par- 
tially sighted. 

In more recent years benevolent organizations of various 
kinds have interested themselves in the crippled child, and 
in many states associations have been organized which 
render special service tending toward providing education 
for children whose physical deformities or imperfections are 
such that they are barred from attending public school. 

Most neglected of all in our educational scheme is the 
mentally handicapped child. By this term I mean the child 
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who is slow in learning the 3 R’s, but who with proper guid- 
ance might become adept at some type of manual pursuit. 
From the retarded child all the way down to the idiot, we 
find a lamentable lack of provision for their training or care. 
There is probably not a single state that does not have a 
long waiting list covering admittance of feeble-minded chil- 
dren. Here again it would seem that government funds 
might be more judiciously expended, for obviously some 
states are financially unable to assume the burden. I am 
not thinking entirely in terms of the child, especially such 
as will remain permanent charges upon society, but I am 
thinking of the terrible hardship inflicted upon the parents 
who, in most instances, are poor and accordingly handi- 
capped in their pursuit of a livelihood. There is another 
tragedy in connection with the feeble-minded child which 
can not be overlooked. I refer to the little brothers and sisters 
in such a home who are required day and night to act as 
guardians. Imagine the heartache which must come to a 
normal boy or girl who is denied practically all of child- 
hood’s pleasures because of being shackled to a helpless de- 
pendent. The mentally deranged child is shunned by society 
and very little enthusiasm can be aroused by private agen- 
cies toward alleviating their condition. 

Although the plight of the physically handicapped is by 
no means so great as that of the mentally subnormal, blind- 
ness is recognized very definitely as a cause of poverty. As 
far back as 1903 state legislatures began a system of so- 
called “pensions” to support entirely or augment the scant 
earnings of the more unfortunate blind. Twenty-nine states 
now have agencies caring for the blind in industry in such 
manner that the work is listed among the states’ charities. 
More recently the United States Government has made 
large appropriations toward further support of the blind. 

Among handicapped groups, the deaf child may be seg- 
regated from all others because of the language problem. 
A mother or a teacher can communicate intelligibly by 
spoken word with all other types save the deaf. The plight 
of the uneducated deaf is probably more unfortunate than 
that of any other group, but when they are given a thorough 
education it is my conviction that the deaf as a class can 
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most completely overcome their handicap. From surveys 
personally made and from a lifetime of observation, there 
is no question but that the educated deaf—as a group—trep- 
resented an asset and not a liability to society. 

It is not within the province of this discourse to go into 
detail concerning the relative value of respective types of 
schools for the deaf, or to touch upon the methods there 
employed. I would merely strive to rectify a misconcep- 
tion concerning residential schools. All of us have at one 
time or another shed tears over the sad plight which befell 
Oliver Twist who as a small boy fell into the clutches of 
inhuman custodians. It is little wonder then that an unen- 
lightened parent may harbor dread at sending a child away 
from home, but it is particularly unfortunate that some of 
our social agencies should lend support to such fears which 
have no foundation in fact. It is particularly unfortunate 
when such implications are made as to residential schools 
for the deaf. I have often felt that a public school super- 
intendent or a teacher has not thoroughly completed his or 
her education unless a day has been spent at the residential 
school of the state. 

Many of our wealthiest families send their children to 
boarding schools. I can state with some authority that some 
of the best educational work being done along any line any- 
where can be found at our residential schools for the deaf. 
Every effort is made to surround the children with a home- 
like atmosphere and the welfare of the child is ever held 
of utmost importance. I believe that the same may be said 
of our schools for the blind. 

In this connection may I call attention to the school for 
the deaf located here in Little Rock. For a number of years 
the profession has watched with interest the progress of this 
school and noted how it has kept pace with educational ad- 
vancement generally. One cannot judge an institution by a 
single individual, but the superintendent, Mr. D. T. Hender- 
son, can be justly proud of the accomplishments of his 
school which has turned out a young man of the caliber of 
Norman Brown. Mr. Brown was awarded highest honors 
as a senior at Gallaudet College in June of the present year. 
He was cited for superiority in leadership and influence 
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among the student body. He was head senior, business man- 
ager of the college paper and headed the fraternal society 
at the college. In athletics he was an outstanding letter man 
in football and basketball. To crown his efforts he was chosen 
valedictorian of his class and is now teaching at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf. It would be difficult to point cut any 
single instance more clearly to confirm our contention that 
the Arkansas School for the Deaf is, and for a number of 
years under the able leadership of Mrs. Bess Michaels Riggs, 
has been, in able hands. Though a recent appointee, Mr. 
Henderson has already carved a name for himself as a real 
educator and what is of equal significance, he is recognized 
as a friend of the deaf. 

A successful teacher of the handicapped must understand 
the problems which will confront the child in later life. 
In industry deafness, for instance, is not the greatest draw- 
back, but rather the lack of understanding on the part of 
the hearing world to appreciate the capabilities of the deaf. 
There is no doubt but that all types of the handicapped 
are discriminated against and this discrimination rests with 
peculiar weight upon the deaf. Time and again the deaf 
and their friends are obliged to wage war upon discrimina- 
tory legislation which seeks to bar the deaf from driving 
automobiles. Ask the average man on the street if he thinks 
the deaf would be safe drivers and his answer will probably 
be in the negative. 

When all the facts are known, statistics will prove that 
the deaf are less apt to meet with accidents than are the 
hearing. Next to vision, caution plays the greatest part in 
successfully operating a motor vehicle. Hearing is of minor 
consideration and it has recently become a question of seri- 
ous discussion if safe driving would not indeed profit by the 
elimination of the automobile horn. By the very nature of 
their handicap the deaf are more alert and more cautious 
than are the hearing, who frequently depend upon hearing 
when this sense fails to guide them in an emergency. 

One of the most flagrant injustices perpetrated upon a 
deaf man was called to my attention when a former pupil 
of our school, after being successfully employed in a railroad 
upholstering department for twelve years was summarily 
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discharged. Upon investigation it was found that the fore- 
man was highly pleased and entirely satisfied with the 
young man’s work. The plant was located in a small com- 
munity where the man resided with his wife, a hearing lady, 
and their charming little daughter. Because of his superiority 
in athletics, he was idolized by the boys of the community 
and yet an edict was issued from higher up that no deaf 
man could longer hold a job with that particular railroad. 
Every effort at restoration failed. Among the arguments 
raised was that he had met with accidents. Facts revealed 
that the accidents consisted of a cinder in the eye, a sliver 
in his leg and a hard blow on the shins, in none of which 
incidents had he been absent from duty for more than half 
a day. The young man then secured employment in a manu- 
facturing plant but at the end of the month he found that his 
salary was cut, not because of any lack of efficiency, but 
merely because he was deaf. I offered to intervene, but the 
young man begged me to desist lest he again be placed on the 
rolls of the unemployed. 

As previously stated the deaf are in no sense objects of 
charity, nor is any special pension system provided for their 
care. In spite of this very complimentary condition, they 
are barred by the United States Government from enroll- 
ment in Civilian Conservation Camps. Diligent efforts to 
remove this barrier have met with no success. A letter ad- 
dressed to a Congressman or a Senator will go the rounds 
and after a month’s time the same polite retort advises 
that dynamite is used to blast stumps and obviously this 
would bar. the deaf. To one who knows, this excuse is based 
solely on lack of information. 

The fact that the deaf are employed on an equal footing 
with the hearing in practically all lines save where hearing 
is an essential, can be deduced from the following figures 
drawn from a recent survey covering the deaf of Maryland: 


OccUPATIONS OF THE or MARYLAND 


Men Number Per Cent 
Cabinetmakers and Carpenters ............... 22 74 
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Pamters and decorators .........0cseccccceccs 6 2.0 


Barbers, bookbinders, clergymen, packers, paper 
hangers, hospital orderlies, artistic litho- 
graphers, engravers, gardeners, laundrymen, 
transfer and truck drivers, plumbers, broom 
makers and pattern makers, two in each 

Principal and teacher, librarian, cook, boat re- 
pairer, paper cutter, supervisor, electrician, 
dental mechanic, greaser in service station, 
bacteriologist, upholsterer, photo engraver, 
salesman, shopman in railroad, jeweler, pool 


maker, lumber inspector, one each ........ 17 5.7 
298 99.9 
Women Number Per Cent 
Factory machine operators ................-+- 19 84 
227 100.1 


One topic frequently raised by those unfamiliar with the 
deaf pertains to the family life of this group. Again a refer- 
ence to the survey as made in Maryland may prove enlight- 


ening: 

Marita Status 

Number Per Cent 

Married women .. 27.1 


525 100.0 
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FREQUENCY OF DEAFNESS AMONG CHILDREN OF DEAF PARENTS 


Total number of children reported as having one or both 
parents deaf 
Of these, 337, or 93.1 per cent, were hearing and 25, or 6.9 per cent, 
were deaf. 


Sratistics Covertna TotaL NuMBER OF CHILDREN ENROLLED AT THE 
MaryLanp State ScHOoL FOR THE DEAF FOR THE BIENNIAL PERIOD 
1928-30 


Total number 

Pupils with both parents deaf 6, or 2.8 per cent. 

Pupils with one parent deaf 2, or 9 per cent. 

Total number deaf children in school who had one or both parents 
deaf, 3.7 per cent. 

These statistical figures and other references to the deaf 
in society should be of vital interest to the teacher who is 
laboring with underprivileged children and must establish 
in her own mind the significance of the handicap and deter- 
mine to what extent it is a vital factor in competition with 
the normal. There is a danger lurking behind the present 
tendency to probe and prod in order to ferret out handi- 
capped children who are doing well enough and are scarcely 
conscious of their limitation. Such children may be more 
harmed than benefited if singled out for special attention. 
On the other hand, the conscientious teacher will be able to 
detect those children whose handicap is such that unless 
especially encouraged and particularly trained, they may 
develop into dependent individuals. Teachers should seat the 
children with impaired vision where lighting conditions are 
the best, and hard-of-hearing children should have the front 
seats. Simple, you say—yes, but neglected nine times out 
of ten. 

The following simple truths applicable to all children 
are particularly adapted to the handicapped. Education in 
its broader sense should bring to the individual the means 
wherewith to enjoy life, to help boys and girls to become use- 
ful citizens by earning their daily bread, and by becoming 
congenial and agreeable elements of society. To this end 
good habits in life and work must be developed. A child 
must learn to know his capabilities as well as his limitations. 
He should be versed along academic lines as well as in the 
more practical or mechanical pursuits. 
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A child must be taught the sanctity of labor. So long as 
less than twenty per cent of our youth can look forward 
to white collar jobs, we ought not expect more from the 
handicapped. And finally as the child nears the completion 
of his school career, he should be guided vocationally toward 
seeking such type of occupation as will most reasonably 
afford a livelihood for him. 

We cannot overemphasize the importance of agreeable- 
ness. It is a recognized fact that not only must the handi- 
capped child be willing to do more work in order that he 
may make amends for such loss of time as may result from 
his handicap, but if he is to hold a position, it is imperative 
that he possess a disposition that will not antagonize, but 
rather win for him the type of co-operation necessary to suc- 
cess. The business of making children happy is very impor- 
tant. I believe most cases of unsocial habits and disagree- 
ableness come from unhappy childhoods. Wealth cannot buy 
those things most vital to the pliable child mind, but a 
sympathetic understanding can reveal to the child the vir- 
tues that make for real happiness. 

One of the most common types of discouragement placed 
before the handicapped is to be given assignments which are 
beyond them, or duties to perform which will emphasize the 
handicap. I have no sympathy with the teacher who is 
eternally worried because one or two children pull down the 
average rating of the class. Rather let each child in so far 
as possible compete with himself and not with others. In this 
way one can hold work within the scope of a child’s ability 
so that every child in the class can feel the thrill of ac- 
complishment. 

We hear too much about sending children through col- 
lege and not enough about helping those who are striving 
to help themselves to gain an education. By the same token 
there is a danger of making life too easy for the handi- 
capped child to the end that we may send him through 
school to take his place as a pauper rather than help him 
to learn to help himself. 


A Comparative Study of the Mortality 
of Deaf School Children in School 
and Out, 1844-1937 


By Hunsincsr, M.A. 


Scholarship-Student, Department of the Education of the Handi- 
capped, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


AS witH other problems in the field of the deaf only a few 

studies have been made concerning their health. Re- 
lated to the problem of health is, of course, the matter of 
the span of life expectancy and mortality. One of the main 
reasons such a study has not been made is that deaths in a 
school are unpleasant publicity. An institution, private or 
public, which releases such data might place itself in an 
unfavorable light. Yet, we must remember, deaths do occur, 
whether in a school or outside. The fact that a certain num- 
ber of children, necessarily, die in the school should not be 
taken as an indictment. 

The Indiana State School for the Deaf, where this study* 
was made, has always maintained a high standard of medi- 
cal care for its boys and girls. In spite of good medical facili- 
ties, outside influences play an important part. Such influ- 
ences may be listed as poor health of the individual child, 
disobedience, or a sudden epidemic. There have been occa- 
sions when epidemics were taking their toll outside in the 
city and in the state, yet within the school where close medi- 
cal supervision prevailed, the spread of the disease was 
averted. Such, however, is not always the case. 

It is widely held that physically handicapped people do 
not live so long as so-called normal people. In 1853 Dr. 
Harvey P. Peet (1) made a study of the deaths of the deaf 
between the ages of 10 and 30 years. He found that the 
males had a mortality rate 25 per cent greater than that of 
the ordinary population of the same sex and ages. His data 


1The writer is grateful to Dr. Merle E. Frampton and Dr. Rudolf 
Pintner of Teachers College, Columbia University, for their advice 
and suggestions, and to Superintendent Jackson A. Raney and Miss 
Sally Brandenburg of the Indiana State School for the Deaf for 
their helpful co-operation in the gathering of data. Mr. H. M. Wright 
of the Indiana State Board of Health also gave valuable aid. 
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show that twice as many deaf females die as normal females 
in the ordinary population. Dublin and Lotka (2) have is- 
sued the statement that blind children have a mortality 15 
to 35 times as high as normal children. They found that 
mortality was especially high during adolescence, and that 
the excess mortality decreased rapidly with age. 

Thomas MaclIntire (3), a former superintendent of the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf, had this to say about the 
deaths of deaf children: “Physicians, and all those con- 
versant with the deaf and dumb assure us they are more 
subject to sickness than is common in other classes of people. 
Many of them inherit, with the infirmity of deafness, not 
only a weakened constitution, but a strong tendency to 
pulmonary and other complaints. This especially is true 
of the class whose deafness has been caused by scarletina 
and cerebro-spinal-meningitis. A large proportion of our 
pupils are made deaf by these diseases; but their loss of 
hearing is not the only ill effect produced. Some are left 
with weakened minds, and not a few with impaired consti- 
tutions. . . .” 

The present study is concerned with several questions, 
pertaining to the deaths of children in the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf, and those pupils who died within ap- 
proximately a year after leaving school. Some of the points 
to be studied are: 

1. The chief causes of death in the school and out. 

2. Ages at which deaf children die. 

3. The sex differences in regard to causes and age at death. 

The data for the study were obtained from the school’s 
annual reports, newspaper and records. From 1844 to 1937 
4,275 children had received instruction in the school. Dur- 
ing the 93 years, a total of 105 children died while enrolled 
as pupils in the school; 75 died within a year after leaving 
the institution. Divided as to sex, in the first group there 
were 69 boys and 36 girls; in the second, 43 boys and 32 
girls. To simplify the discussion these groups will be desig- 
nated as Groups I and II. 

For verification purposes each death was checked against 
the records of the Indiana State Board of Health. 
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Tasie I 


oF Dratu or 69 Dear Boys AND 36 GIRLS IN THE 
INDIANA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE Dear, 1844-1937 


Cause of Death Total ate Boys Girls 
Pneumonia 18 A 10 8 
Typhoid Fever 14 13.3 9 5 
Killed by Trains 13 12.4 12 1 
Cere. Sp. Meningitis 9 8.6 7 2 
Measles 7 3 4 
Unknown 5 4.8 3 2 
Diphtheria 5 4.8 4 1 
Tuberculosis 4 3.8 4 
Heart Diseases 4 3.8 2 2 
Influenza 4 3.8 3 1 
Cerebral Hemorrhage 3 2.9 2 t 
Erysipelas 3 2.9 3 
Falls 3 2.9 2 1 
Drowned 3 2.9 3 
Malaria Fever 3 2.9 2 1 
Cerebral Syphilis 1 .95 1 
Epilepsy 1 .95 1 
Post Scar. Nephritis il .95 1 
Scarlet Fever 1 .95 1 
Mastoid Operation 1 .95 1 
Cancer 1 .95 1 
Apoplexy 1 .95 1 


Table I shows the general causes of death in Group I. 
Pneumonia caused the highest number of deaths, namely 
17.1 per cent; typhoid fever exacted the second highest num- 
ber of deaths, 13.3 per cent; and thirdly, 12.4 per cent of the 
105 were killed by trains. When we consider that the number 
of hearing children who are killed by trains is negligible, 
this is a startling fact. The Indiana Vital Statistics Reports 
validate the statement that deaths of hearing children by 
trains are negligible. We note decided sex differences in 
deaths due to this cause. Boys, characteristically, risked 
walking on the railroad tracks. We immediately question 
the circumstances of these deaths. Unfortunately, the school 
has always been near a railroad track. A well constructed 
fence separates the school grounds from the railroad, but 
the worst feature is that the main street in front of the 
school passes directly over the railroad tracks. This is a 
great hazard and cannot be ignored. As the writer expects 
to point out in another study, trains are an important cause 
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of death not only for deaf children but for the adult deaf 
as well. 

Fourth in importance is cerebro-spinal-meningitis with a 
percentage of 8.6. Measles with 6.7 per cent has long been 
a small but persistent cause of children’s death. The re- 
maining causes vary widely. Noticeable for its absence as 


II 


oF Deatu or 69 Dear Boys 36 GIRLS IN THE 
InpDIANA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF ACCORDING TO DECADES, 


1844-1937 
1844 | 1854 | 1864/1874 | 1884} 1894 | 1904 | 1914} 1924/1934 
to to to to to to to to to to 
Cause of Death 1853 | 1863 | 1873 | 1883 | 1893 | 1903 | 1913 | 1923 | 1933 | 1937 
Fever 1 
ed by Trains 3 4 4 1}1 
Cer. Sp. Meningitis 3} 2 1 1 2 
Measles 1 1/1 3 
Unknown 1 1 2 1 
Diphtheria 1 1/3 
Tuberculosis 2 1 1 
Heart Diseases 1 1 1}1 
Influenza 1 
Cer. Hemorrhage 1 1 1 
ipelas 2 1 
alls 1 1 1 
Drowned 1 1 1 
Malaria Fever 1 
Cerebral Syphilis 1 
Epilepsy 1 
Post Scar. Nephritis 1 
Scarlet Fever 1 
Mastoid Operation 1 
Cancer 1 
Apoplexy 1 
Totals by Sex 
Totals by Decades 8 10 |} 19 | 11 | 10 | 11 9 6* | 15 6 


* It should be noted that in this decade, during the World War, the Indiana State 
School was closed for a year, the buildings being turned over to the Government for use 
ae raining. service. This decade also witnessed the great influenza epi- 
a main cause is tuberculosis. This scourge of society needs 
some interpretation. Tuberculosis develops slowly, and as 
soon as the symptoms are discovered in a child, it is a prac- 
tice of the school to send the child home. Thus very few 
deaths due to this disease occur in the institution. 

Dublin and Lotka (2) found in their studies among chil- 
dren between the ages of one and fourteen that deaths from 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough and diphtheria had 
all been reduced. Scarlet fever and whooping cough are negli- 
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gible as causes of death at this school. 

Nineteen children or 18.1 per cent were killed by trains, 
falls and drowning. By combining the accidental deaths, 
they are the first ranking cause. Deaths by accidents are, in 
most instances, acts of disobedience. Fox (4) has said on 
this question: “The reason for this is given as not so much 
owing to the want of hearing, as to the characteristic fear- 
lessness, impulsiveness and recklessness, of the male deaf, 
and their proneness to do all that hearing persons will do.” 

Table II shows how deaths in the school varied over a 
number of decades. Pneumonia, as the predominant cause, 
begins to exact lives in 1874 and continues to do so to the 
present time. One reason which can be advanced for the 
absence of cases from 1844 to 1874 may be the differences 
in terminology used at different times. A disease in one 
decade may be called something else in the next. 

Typhoid fever dwindled out after 1903 as an important 
cause of death. Likewise, no cases of malaria fever were re- 
ported after 1873. These two maladies were curbed by more 
enlightened health measures. Writing in the annual report 
of 1884, the school physician (5) says: “So well was this 
local influence understood, that whenever several cases of 
frank chills and fever occurred in succession a critical search 
for some local cause was at once instituted, and we scarcely 
ever failed to discover some green and stagnant puddle of 
water, leaking pipe, or decaying refuse hiding around some 
corner, on the correction of which the hospital wards would, 
clear out almost like magic.” 

Tracing the development of cerebro-spinal-meningitis, we 
find that it is a sporadic disease, except that there were five 
children overcome by this disease in the ten years of 1864 
to 1873. 

The number of deaths per decade follows a curious rise 
and fall, if plotted on a curve. Table II discredits the idea 
that there is a steady decline in the number of deaths. Here 
it may be seen that in the ten years, 1864 to 1873, there 
were nineteen deaths due to various causes, and the low 
point for deaths was in the decade of 1914 to 1923 with just 
six fatalities. Strange, too, in the following decade the deaths 
increased to fifteen in number. 
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Table III concerns the ages at which deaf children died in 
the institution. The range of ages goes from seven years to 
35 years. During the early years of the school there were 
no strict entrance requirements, and so pupils of all ages 
were to be found in the classrooms. A glance at Table III 
places the highest number of deaths in the two age groups, 
fourteen and fifteen years. The median age for these deaf 


III 


AT Deatu or 69 Dear Boys 36 Dear GIRLS IN THE 
INDIANA STATE ScHOOL FOR THE Dear, 1844-1937 


at Total Per Boys Girls 


— 


children is 13.8 years. As far as sex differences are concerned, 
the boys tend to die around the fifteenth year, whereas 
there is no concentration on a particular year for the girls. 

A table showing the number of deaths per year from 1844 
to 1937 has not been given here because no more than five 
deaths occurred in any one year, and this happened only 
twice. Several years passed without a single fatality. Deaths 
of these children tend to cluster around particular years; 
then two or three deaths take place each year. 

From a statistical standpoint it is not possible to find the 
number of deaths per thousand per annum with any reli- 
ability because of the paucity of cases. There is reason to 


Ages Total 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
30 
35 
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believe that estimates of this would actually be too low. 
What we are certain of is that out of 4,275 deaf pupils who 
attended this school during the period of years covered in 
this report, 24.6 children per thousand have died. The latter 
sentence need not cause any undue alarm. Concerning this 
we say little more, because mortality rates are figured on 
the per thousand per annum basis. However, in 1884 Dr. 
John E. Lockridge (5), the school physician, gave some en- 
lightenment on a phase of the problem. “During the five 
scholastic years there was an average in school of 325 pu- 
pils, the boys being slightly in excess. During this period 
there were seven deaths at the Institution, six boys and one 
girl, or about four to the 1,000 per annum. When we con- 
sider that in the city of New York last year the death rate 
was only a fraction less than 30 to the 1,000 of all ages, and 
in Indianapolis over 14 to the 1,000, the management of the 
Institution should feel greatly encouraged, and the patrons 
must experience a feeling of comfort and gratification. There 
were treated in the wards of the hospital during these five 
years 1,087 cases, or 555 boys and 532 girls, besides the out- 
patients.” 

At the present time, figuring the deaths per thousand in 
the same manner as Dr. Lockridge did, about 3.5 deaths 
per thousand per annum occurred, but because of the small 
number of cases and the uncertainty of the averaging proc- 
ess it is felt that no reliability can be attached to such pro- 
cedure. 

An analysis was made to see if there was any relationship 
between the cause of death and the cause of deafness. This 
has long been a problem. In only two cases, both boys, was 
the cause of death and of deafness the same. They both be- 
came deaf because of typhoid fever and died of the same 
disease. 

To throw further light on the causes of death within the 
institution, we shall now discuss 75 cases of deaf children 
who died approximately within a year after leaving the 
school for the deaf. These cases were often noted in the 
annual reports under the heading “did not return due to 
death.” These 75 cases are shown in Table IV. 
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First in the list of causes in Table IV is the “unknown” 
factor. This, admittedly, is an unfortunate situation. Per- 
haps this 20 per cent is unknown because information about 
these deaths in hard to obtain. Death by trains and death 
by tuberculosis share second place each with a percentage 
of 18.7. 

Heart diseases assume third place in causation with 9.3 


TaBLe IV 


CausEs oF Dratu or 43 Dear Boys AND 32 Dear Girts WHO 
Diep WITHIN ONE YEAR AFTER LEAVING THE INDIANA STATE 
ScHoou For THE Dear, DurING THE YEARS 1844-1937 


Total 


Cause of Death Totai Per Cant Boys Girls 


Unknown 15 20 
Killed by Trains 14 18. 
Tuberculosis 14 18 
Heart Diseases 
Pneumonia 

Typhoid Fever 

Cere. Sp. Meningitis 
Epilepsy 

Influenza 

Killed by Autos 
Cerebral Hemorrhage 
Falls 

Drowned 

Abscess on Side 
Septicemia from Eye 
Strangulated Hernia 
Struck by Lightning 
Tonsillar Abscess 
Acute Bronchitis 


co 


www 


per cent. They, like tuberculosis, have certain apparent 
symptoms, and it is likely that the school physician on dis- 
covering a child with serious heart deviation would send 
him home. 

Pneumonia and typhoid fever, each 5.0 per cent, are 
fourth in the group; and cerebo-spinal-meningitis, epilepsy 
and death by automobiles, each with 2.7 per cent, take fifth 
place. 

Accidental deaths of deaf children away from school total 
25.3 per cent. These include deaths by automobiles, trains, 
falls and drownings. It might be anticipated that there would 
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be an increased number of deaths due to accidents outside 
of the school. Accidental deaths show evidence of sex differ- 
ences. In this group seventeen boys and only two girls were 
killed in this manner. 

Decade differences are evident on Table V. Beginning 
with the unknown cause of death, we find that it has been 
fairly constant throughout the years. We had expected a 
reduction in this factor in the later decades due to more 
efficient records, but this is not the case. 


TABLE V 


CavusEs oF or 43 Dear Boys AnD 32 Dear Girts WHO 
Diep WITHIN A YEAR AFTER LEAVING THE INDIANA STATE 
ScHoou For THE Dear, Durina THE DEcapEs, 1844-1937 


1844 | 1854 | 1864] 1874] 1884 | 1894 1904| 1914/ 1924| 1934 
to to to to to to to to to to 
Cause of Death 1853 | 1863 | 1873 | 1883 | 1893 | 1903] 1913 | 1923 | 1933 | 1937 
M| F/M! F/M] F/M| F/M} F/M} F|M| 
Unknown 3 1 1 2 
Killed by Trains 1 3 1 2 3j}1)1 1 
Heart Diseases 1 1 1 1/1 1 
Pneumonia 1 1 1 
Typhoid Fever 1 1/1 1 
Cere. Sp. Meningitis 1 1 
Epilepsy 1 1 
Influenza 1 1 
Killed by Autos 1 1 
Cerebral Hemorrhage 1 
Falls 1 
Drowned _ 1 
Abscess on Side 1 
Septicemia from Eye 
Strangulated Hernia 1 
Struck by Lightning 
Tonsillar Abscess 1 
Acute Bronchitis 
Totals by Sex 4)1/1/)1 
Totals by Decades 5 2 3 8 15 | 6 13 | 6 10: | 7 


Tuberculosis dealt its heaviest blows beginning with the 
decade 1864 and continuing through to 1923. The sudden 
drop, of course, can be attributed to the increased medical 
knowledge of the infection. Train deaths begin to occur in 
the decade 1874 to 1883 and several died in this manner 
every decade until the present years. 

Heart disease shows a surprisingly irregular occurrence. 
It seems to be a “one decade” disease. 

As the fourth important cause of death, pneumonia and 
typhoid fever show no interesting facts, except the surpris- 
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ing case of typhoid fever in the decade of 1924 to 1933. Be- 
cause of the many measures taken to eradicate this malady 
we are unable to explain its appearance at so recent a date. 

In 1884 to 1893 and 1904 to 1913, more boys died; in the 
years 1924 to 1933 more girls than boys died. 

The largest number of deaths occurring in any one decade 
was in 1884 to 1893 with fifteen and followed closely with 
thirteen deaths in 1904 to 1913. Counterbalanced with these 
high figures are four decades with decidedly small numbers 


TABLE VI 


aT Dreatu or 43 Dear Boys AND 32 Dear Girts WHo Diep 
WITHIN A YEAR AFTER LEAVING THE INDIANA STATE SCHOOL 
For tHE Dear, Durine tHE Decapss 1844-1937 


Ages Total 
at Total Per Boys Girls 
Death Cent 

6 1 1.3 1 

7 2 2:4 2 

8 

) 4 5.3 4 

10 1 1.3 1 
11 2 2.4 1 1 
12 2 2.4 2 
13 8 10.7 5 3 
14 9 12.0 2 7 
15 +4 5.3 3 
16 10 13.3 7 3 
17 8 10.7 3 5 
18 9 12.0 a 2 
19 3 4.0 3 
20 2 2.7 2 
21 5 6.7 3 2 
22 
23 1 1.3 1 
24 2 2.7 1 1 
25 1 1.3 1 
29 1 1.3 1 


of deaths, such as two, three, five and six, respectively. 
Table VI shows the ages at which death occurred. First, 
it is to be noted that the range in ages is from six to twenty- 
nine years. The expectation would be that these individuals 
would die at an older age than those who died in the insti- 
tution. The modal age of death for the total group is sixteen 
years. A median age for both sexes is 15.3 years. A slight 
sex difference does exist for these children who died outside 
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the institution. The boys median age was 16.2 years, and the 
girls was 14.0. 

Let us make some comparisons with the deaths of children 
in the school and those who died within a year after leaving 
the academic work. Differences do exist between the causes 
of death. Causative factors rearrange themselves. Nineteen 
per cent of the pupils at the school and 25.3 per cent outside 
died because of some accident. Pneumonia and typhoid fe- 
ver are first and second respectively as causes in the school, 
whereas outside they share the fourth ranking position. 
Third on the list of important causes of death is death by 
trains, yet outside the school this manner of death holds 
second place along with tuberculosis. It is seen that tuber- 
culosis is always to be considered a treacherous infection. As 
mentioned earlier, the malady may have caused the child’s 
eventual death in the school, but the medical staff would 
suggest that the youngster be sent home. Fourth as a causal 
factor at the school was cerebro-spinal-meningitis, and here 
it is noted that this particular disease is fifth in the outside- 
of-the-school list. The disease has the same number of 
deaths accounted to it as epilepsy and death by automobiles. 
Measles is fifth in the table of causes at the institution, but 
outside no deaths were reported from the disease. The present 
data show that there were fifteen unknown deaths outside 
school, and only five at the school. Another difference is re- 
vealed with the case of heart diseases which concluded the 
lives of seven children outside and just four at the school. 

Comparison between Table II and Table V affords a num- 
ber of observations. It is apparent that deaths of institu- 
tional children by trains occurred in just the two early 
decades and the two later decades. On the other hand away 
from the school, the deaths by trains are spread over a 
great many years from 1874 to date. By a slight margin, 
the likelihood of this type of life termination seems to be 
greater outside the school than inside. With children of 
lower school age there is a greater likelihood of dying of 
epidemic diseases than with those who have passed through 
this stage and gone out of the school groups into their re- 
spective communities. Younger children are more susceptible 
to such diseases. The close proximity of all the children 
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grouped together in the school may increase the danger of 
epidemics of disease to a greater extent than among children 
scattered throughout the state. On the other hand, it may 
be that children in the institution are actually better pro- 
tected against epidemics. It is further shown that no children 
outside school died of measles, diptheria and erysipelas. 

Variations in the number of deaths per decade are evident. 
An assumption might be made that a high death rate in a 
decade in the school might show a similar high rate in the 
same decade outside the institution. This was the case in 
only one instance, 1924 to 1933. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The chief causes of death for the 105 deaf boys and 
girls in the school were in order of prominence: Pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, death by trains, cerebro-spinal-meningitis 
and measles, whereas the four major causes of death for the 
75 deaf children outside the school were as follows: Un- 
known, death by trains, tuberculosis and heart diseases. 

2. In both the school and outside groups, accidental death 
exacts the largest toll of all of the causes. Disobedience in 
school and at home is probably a major factor in this type 
of death. 

3. Marked sex differences are evident for both groups of 
children in regard to accidental deaths. Boys predominate. 

4. Deaf children outside the school tend to die at an 
older age, both for boys and girls. 
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ine subjects taught during the second year of school are 
speech reading, speech, language, reading, and number. 
Social understanding and adjustment are the heart and 
and core around which all education should center, though 
the social studies are not introduced as a separate unit in 
the primary curriculum. For this reason, objectives are listed 
for the social studies, though no formal outline for teaching 
is included. 
The teaching objectives for the year are listed below for 
each subject. 
I. Speech READING 


A. Acquisition of a speech-reading vocabulary that will take 
care of routine classroom, dormitory, and playroom situa- 
tions where the pupil needs direction 
B. Enlargement of vocabulary along the lines of pupil in- 
terest 
C. Acquisition of the necessary skill in speech reading which 
will enable the pupil 
1. To follow simple directions when two or three are 
given consecutively 

2. To comprehend a simple story of three or four sen- 
tences 

3. To understand four or five connected sentences in con- 
versation 


*A Revised Curriculum for First Preparatory Year, compiled under 
the same auspices, appeared in the ANNALS for March and May 1938 
(vol. 83, nos. 2 and 3), pp. 103-113; 235-242. Outlines of the course 
of study from seven schools in the Southern Conference furnished the 
basis for the proposed Curriculum for the First and Second Prepara- 
tory Years. 
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4. To answer the simpler question forms 
Nore: Classified lists used for drill to promote these ends 
include lists of foods, wearing apparel, toys, things to use, 
things outdoors, fruits, vegetables, parts of the body, and 
rooms in the house. 


II. 


. Thorough review of the work of the preceding year 

. Development of elements not taught the previous year 

. Completion of vowel and consonant charts, with all sec- 
ondary spellings 

. Fluency in use of harder consonant combinations 
1. Initial and final 1 combinations 
2. S combinations with one and two other consonants 
3. Consonant r combinations 

E. Ability to read combinations using either primary or sec- 

ondary spellings at sight 

F. Acquisition of words and expressions which will enable 
the pupil to make his ordinary wants known and for con- 
versation at his own level of development 

. Fluency in phrasing 

. Songs and rhymes 


9 AWD, 


III. LANGUAGE 


A. Ability to get information and ideas from language 
B. Ability to express simple wants and needs 
C. Ability to communicate simple ideas 
Nore: In achieving these ends the average second-year 
class may be expected by the end of the year 
1. To use a vocabulary consisting of 
(a) Verbs—40 to 50 
(b) Nouns—175 to 200 exclusive of proper names 
and time words 
(c) Pronouns—27: Nominative, objective, and pos- 
sessive forms of personal pronouns written in the 
Slates; added possessive form mine; interrogative 
pronouns, who, what 
(d) Adjectives—25 to 30: Descriptive adjectives in 
addition to names of colors and numbers 
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(e) Prepositions—7 to 10 
(f) Conjunctions—1 (and) 
. To use as language principles 
(a) Some systematic system of Slates that will main- 
tain correct sentence order 
(b) Compound subject and compound predicate 
(c) Past and future, past negative and future nega- 
tive of news verbs; past, present, and future, past 
negative, present negative, and future negative of 
to have and to be 
. To answer simple questions (17 listed in outline. Such 
pairs as Is ? and Are ?, Has ? 
and Have ? considered as one form) 
. To ask very simple questions (6 listed—see note 
above) 
IV. ReapIne 


. Recognition of printed form of vocabulary used in 
speech-reading period which is to be shortly presented 
in speech and script for language 

. Increasing ability to follow written directions 

. Enlargement of vocabulary 

. Ability to get thought from printed page 

. “Joyful co-operative interpretation and realization of the 
experiences embodied in a story or a story unit...” 

. Growing realization that happy experiences and useful 
knowledge may be obtained from reading 


V. NUMBER 


A. Recognition of groups to seven 
B. Ability to count to twenty 
C. Ability to add and subtract combinations through 10 


VI. SoctaL Stupies 


Objectives: To provide through experience for the child’s 
growth 
(a) In power to understand, interpret, and adjust to 
the physical and social world in which he lives 
(b) In such ideals, attitudes, and habits as will tend 
to make his world the better for his presence 


2 
3 
4 
A 
B 
C 
E 
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A. Understandings 
1. A beginning of the understanding 

(a) That the child depends upon his parents and his 
school for all his personal needs 

(b) That parents and parental substitutes at school 
spend a great deal of time, labor, and money to 
provide him with food, shelter, and clothes 

(c) That rules are necessary at home and at school 
in order that groups may live together in safety 
and without undue friction 

(d) That he must co-operate in observing these rules 
if his needs are to be met to the most satisfactory 
degree 

2. A beginning of the understanding of the world of 

nature 

(a) Observation of weather 
1. Changes in clothing 
2. Heat and ventilation 

(b) Observation of plants and animals 
1. Simple topic work 
2. Attention directed toward enjoyment of plant 

and animal life 


B. Abilities 
1. To control the tools of learning available to him at his 
grade level 
2. To live without undue friction in his group 
3. To express appreciation 
C. Appreciations and Attitudes 
1. A growing appreciation of the values of careful work 
2. A growing sense of the property rights of others 
3. A growing tendency to be punctual, courteous, neat, 
fair, honest, and reliable 
4. A growing sense of the value of materials 
5. A growing intellectual curiosity 
6. A growing regard for safety and health precautions 
D. Habits 
1. A growing habit of working with a clear purpose in 
mind 
2. -A growing habit of sharing materials and tools 
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3. A growing habit of putting things in order when work 
is finished 

4. A growing habit of economy with materials 

5. A growing habit of performing certain duties 

6. A growing ability to regulate one’s food and clothing 
habits 

. A growing habit of keen observation 

. A growing habit of practising safety measures 


MATERIALS AND Booxs NEEDED BY SECOND- YEAR CLASSES 


Teacher’s Reference and Use 


I. Books 


Joiner’s Graded Lessons in Speech 
Kent’s Suggestions for Teaching Rhythm to the Deaf 
Buell’s Outline of Language for Deaf Children 


II. Materials 


Several slot charts 
Sets of pictures mounted for use in slot charts 
Sets of printed cards corresponding to above 
Supply of mounted pictures for illustrating stories in 
blackboard reading period 
Farm, pet, and garden pictures 
Large calendar 
Number cabinet 
Number cards containing addition and subtraction 
facts that have been presented 
Pupil’s Books for Reading 
The Beginner’s Book, by Louise Upham. Philadelphia 
Pre-Primers 
The Little Book, by Marjorie Hardy. Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago 
Sally and Billy, by Marjorie Hardy. Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago 
Little Friends. Rand McNally and | Chicago 
Dick and Jane. Scott, Foresman and Company, Atlanta 
More Dick and Jane Stories. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Atlanta 
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Primers 
Thought Test Primer. University Publishing Company, 
Chicago 
Peter and Peggy (Work-Play Books), by Gates and 
Huber. Macmillan and Company, New York 


CLASSIFIED LISTS FOR SECOND PREPARATORY CLASSES 


The lists given below are for the teacher’s convenience and 
help. It is by no means intended that each second-year class 
should be taught precisely the same vocabulary, though it 
seems self-evident that each group will need words of the 
same general type. Pupil use and pupil interest should gov- 
ern the exact selection of vocabulary in the second-year class 
as well as in the first. 

The nouns taught during the first year are systematically 
reviewed on Miscellaneous charts during the first three 
weeks of the second year. After this, the various lists are 
selected from this group of known nouns, and are classified 
when they come up on the outline as Things to Eat, Things 
to Wear, Things to Play With, etc. New nouns are added 
from day to day, until the maximum vocabulary considered 
optimum for the particular group of children under consid- 
eration is reached. New nouns from the news and conversa- 
tional periods are added to the Miscellaneous chart until 
classified. 

The names of foods are taught first for use in the dining 
room; the clothes list second, for dormitory use; the toy list 
third, for the playroom, and in preparation for Christmas. 
Nouns on the list headed Things to Use should have been 
steadily accumulating on the Miscellaneous chart from the 
beginning of the school year until the time for the introduc- 
tion of this particular group for drill work. There should not 
be so many nouns actually untaught as appear under the 
list headed New, for this reason. The vocabulary taught as 
Things Outdoors, also, has been greatly enlarged from the 
first-year list by the time it is formally introduced for drill. 
The reading and news periods will contribute largely to this 
group of words. 

Much of the early pre-primer and primer reading deals 
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with farm life, with gardens, and with pets and their foods. 
For this reason the names of vegetables and fruits are in- 
cluded at this point, in the hope that the children will find 
ample opportunity for using this vocabulary at home dur- 
ing the summer. The designation of the various rooms in the 
house and the names of the parts of the body will accumu- 
late naturally during the year, and should require not too 
many drills to fix them finally for use. 

In preparing such lists as these there is necessarily a cer- 
tain amount of overlapping. Nor is this at all undesirable 
if the teacher makes allowances for this by transferring 
cards from one set to another. Some beans, for instance, will 
appear on both the Things to Eat chart and the Vegetable 
chart. If the children understand this, there is actually one 
less item to be learned on the newer chart, and a helpful 
transfer from one group to another is made. 


THINGS TO Eat 


Previously taught: New: 
some candy some meat 
some bread some rice 
some ice cream some gravy 
some cookies some peas 
some cake some potatoes 
some butter some cereal (cooked and dry) 
an egg some ham 
some beans some chicken 
some soup some sausage 
(some milk) some bacon 
(some water) some prunes 
some salad 
some greens 
some nuts 


some crackers 
some raisins 


THINGS To WEAR 
Previously taught: Ne 


w: 
a coat a bathrobe 
a sweater slippers 

a tie pajamas 

a dress gloves 

a shoe (shoes) a suit 

a cap—hat boots 

a handkerchief a raincoat 
socks a belt 
pants underwear 


a shirt 
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Previously taught: 


a doll 

a train 

a marble 

a ball 

a balloon 
a top 

car 

a kite 

an airplane 


Previously taught: 
a pencil 
a book 
a desk 
a chair 
some paper 
the blackboard 
the table 
a basket 
some money 
a comb 
a toothbrush 
a towel 
a bed 
some soap 


Previously taught: 

the sun 

the moon 

a star 

the grass 

a tree 

a house 

a bird 

the sky 


Previously taught: 
an apple 
a banana 
an orange 


Previously taught: 
greens 
potatoes 
beans 


THINGS To PLay WITH 
Ne 


w: 

a football 

a baseball 
a basketball 
a wagon 

a horn 

a drum 

a gun 
skates 

a bicycle 


THINGS To UsE 


New: 


some toothpaste 
a brush 

a clock 

a watch 

a tablet 
scissors 
some chalk 
some colors 
an eraser 

a pin 

a bell 

a key 


THINGS OUTDOORS 


New: 
clouds a rock 
the sidewalk leaves 
the fence a nest 
the gate a garden 
the yard a barn 
the street a farm 
a seesaw a worm 
a swing the rain 
Fruits 
New: 
strawberries pineapple 
blackberries grapefruit 
cherries watermelon 
grapes cantaloupes 
pears figs 
VEGETABLES 
New: 
corn turnips 
okra cabbage 
beets green peas 
lettuce sweet potatoes 
onions string beans 


carrots 


butter beans 
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Rooms In A House 


schoolroom library dining room 
office living room kitchen 
hall bedroom bathroom 


In addition to the foregoing lists, the names of the vari- 
ous parts of the body will be needed from time to time in 
the news period during the year. By the end of the second 
year, the pupil should know approximately the list which 
follows: 

Parts OF THE Bopy 


Previously taught: New: 
eye tooth hair hand 
nose foot ear head 
mouth thumb knee leg 
arm finger stomach 
face 


The list of personal questions which each child will be 
expected to answer at the end of the year appears below: 


. What is your name? 

How old are you? 

. When is your birthday? 

Who is your teacher? 

What grade are you in? 

Have you any brothers .. . sisters? 

How many brothers . .. sisters .. . have you? 

What is your father’s name? 

. Where do you live? 

. Who is the president—superintendent of our school? 


SECOND PREPARATORY YEAR—F Six WEEKS 


I. Speech Reading 
A. Thorough review of the work of the preceding year 
B. Nouns classified on chart: Things to Eat 
C. Time work: August, September, October; Show me 

Hallowe’en 

D. Commands: One, then two at a time 
E. Dictation of words, combinations, and sentences 
F. Questions forms (reviewed from preceding year) 


? What do ? 
(used in action work) 
? What color ? 
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Use When in connection with the Slates in conversa- 
tion and news periods 


II. Speech 


A. Consonant and vowel charts reviewed and completed 

B. Secondary spellings introduced and added to the 
charts as needed 

C. Initial s combinations with one other consonant: 
sm, sn, sp, st, sk (Teach as whispered smu, snu, 
spu, stu, sku) 

D. Consonant r combinations as needed—fr, pr, tr, etc. 
(Teach as whispered fru, pru, tru, etc.) 

EK. Expressions: Review of those taught preceding year 
New expressions added gradually. Insist on use 
after once taught 


III. Language 


A. Original language 
1. Class news, reproduced individually 
2. Class letters 
B. Language drill 
1. Action work using 
(a) All personal pronouns, nominative and ob- 
jective forms 
Possessive forms used as needed in news per- 
iod, but without drill 
(b) Adjectives of color and number 
2. To be, present tense; use past as needed in news, 
without drill 
3. Elliptical sentences using 
(a) All nominative and objective forms of per- 
sonal pronouns 
(b) To be, present tense 
4. Questions 
(a) Asked by teachers. See list under Speech 
Reading 
IV. Reading 


A. Selections from the The Beginner’s Book, by Louise 
Upham used as review 

B. Pre-Primers: The Little Book; Sally and Billy, by 
M. Hardy 
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II. 


III. 
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C. Material prepared by teacher, using Draw—and 
Color—with numbers, colors, and prepositions 


. Number 


A. Counting to ten 
B. Recognizing groups to five 


SEconpD Six WEEKS 


. Speech Reading 


A. Nouns classified on charts: Things to Wear, Things 
to Play With 
B. Words in a series of three—a man, a boy and a girl 
C. Time work 
1. Names of months—Add: November, December 
2. Show me—Thanksgiving, Christmas Day, your 
birthday, a month 
D. Commands using words in a series: Get a ball, a 
top and a marble 
E. Questions 
1. Constant review of forms already taught 
2. New forms: Did ....? Do ....? Does ....? 


What is your name? .... my name? How old 
are you? 
F. Two connected sentences: Curtis went to town. He 
bought a kite 
Speech 


A. All secondary spellings added to consonant and 
vowel charts 

B. Further work on s combinations 

C. Additional work on fr, pr, br, tr, dr, ete. 

D. Verse: Wow-wow-wow 

EK. Expressions added as needed 


Language 
A. Original language 
1. Class news 
2. Class letters 
3. Simple descriptions of children in the class begun 


| 

| 
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B. Language drill 
1. Action work using 
(a) Simple descriptive adjectives 
(b) Past negative of verbs 
(c) Two sentences at a time 
. To be, past and past negative 
3. Elliptical sentences using 
(a) All forms personal pronouns—nominative, 
objective, possessive 
(b) To be: present and present negative, past 
and past negative 
4. Questions 
(a) Asked by the teacher 
1. All forms previously taught 
New: De ....F ....7 
(b) Asked by the pupil: How many ....? What 
color ....? 
IV. Reading 


A. Selections from Thought Test Primer 
B. Work prepared by teacher, written on blackboard, 
reviewing vocabulary taught in news period and 
introducing new vocabulary. Large colored pic- 
tures cut from magazines, books, or calendars 
used as illustrations 
V. Number 
A. Counting through twenty 
B. Combinations 
Note: Present addition and subtraction facts as one unit, 
thus: 1 and 2 are 3; 2 and 1 are 3; 3 less 1 is 2; 3 less 2 is 1. 
Add: 1 2 3 


bo 


Subtract: 


| moo 
| com 


2 4 6 3 3 
1 2 3 1 2 


Tuirp Six WEEKS 
I. Speech Reading 


A. Nouns classified on charts—Things to Use, Things 
Outdoors 
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B. Two commands at a time, involving the use of pro- 
pronouns 
Ex, Get a book and open it. 
C. Time work 
1. Names of months: Add: January through July 
2. More concrete expressions of time, such as: This 
afternoon, this morning, one day, etc. 
D. Dictation of sentences 
E. Stories of three and four sentences 
F. Questions: Add: Whose ....? When is ....? 
(your birthday, Christmas, etc.) 


Speech 

A. Drill on sight reading of secondary spellings 
B. All initial s combinations 

C. Consonant r combinations 

D. Verse—I See You (first verse only) 


Language 
A. Original language 
1. Class news and journals, reproduced individually 
2. Individual writing of news begun 
3. Class letters, with individual items added 
4. Topics on very familiar animals. Keep quite 
simple 
B. Language drill 
1. Action work, using two and three sentences at a 
time, with particular emphasis on time se- 
quence 
2. Future and future negative of verbs, including 
to be 
3. Elliptical sentences using 
(a) Personal pronouns, all forms 
(b) To be, present, past, and aie positive and 
negative forms 
(c) Prepositions 
4. Questions 
(a) Asked by the teacher: New: Whose ....? 
(b) Asked by the pupil: Has ....? Have ....? 
What ....? 
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IV. Reading 
A. Pre-Primers: Dick and Jane 
More Dick and Jane Stories 
B. Picture Stories, written by teacher on blackboard, 
and illustrated with pictures cut from magazines, 
etc. 
V. Number 


(See note under same heading in preceding six weeks’ 
work) 


Add: 1 4 5 2 3 1 oS 2 4 1 6 
4 1 5 3 2 5 1 4 3 6 1 
Subtract: 5 5 10 5 5 6 6 6 6 7 7 
4 1 5 2 3 5 1 4 3 6 1 


FourTH WEEKS 
I. Speech Reading 


A. Words in a series of three 

B. Nouns classified on charts: Fruits 

C. Time work: Definite expressions of time, such as: 
Yesterday afternoon, yesterday morning, 
morning, ————— afternoon, soon, tonight, —— 
—— night. 

D. Commands given three at a time 

E. Questions on hidden object or unknown action: 
Add: Whom ....? 

F. Stories of four sentences 


II. Speech 


A. Initial s with two other consonants—spr, str, scr 
B. Initial / combinations—fl, bl, etc. 
C. Verse: Dickory Dickory Dock 


III. Language 


A. Original language 
1. News and journals paragraphed according to sub- 
ject matter 
2. Class letters with individual items added 
3. Simple descriptions of people and things, with 
emphasis on teaching new adjectives 
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B. Language drill 
1. Action work using three sentences at a time 
2. Elliptical sentences using to have, present and 
present negative 
The correct present negative forms of to have are 
have no, and has no 
3. Questions 
(a) Asked by the teacher: Add: Whom ....? 
What grade are you in? What is your fath- 
er’s name? 
(b) Asked by the pupils: Is ....? Are ....? 
4. Constant review of all principles previously 
taught 


IV. Reading 


A. Pre-Primer: Little Friends 
B. Work prepared by teacher: following directions; 
stories written about pictures 


V. Number 
Add: 2 6 1 1 @ 3 2 6 1 § 2 7 
5 2 7 1 3 4 6 2 8 1 Z 2 
Subtract: 7 7 8 8 7 7 8 8 9 9 9 9 
2 7 1 4 383 2 6 8 1 ‘a 


FirtH Srx WEEKS 
I. Speech Reading 

A. Nouns classified on charts: Vegetables 
B. Time work: Add: Easter 
C. Commands: Three at a time 
D. Questions asked by teacher: To whom ....? With 

whom ....? For whom ....? 

Personal questions 

E. Stories of four and five sentences 


II. Speech 


A. Initial s with two other consonants: spr, str, scr 
B. Final | combinations 

C. Initial 1 combinations 

D. Verse: Little Boy Blue 
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III. Language 
A. Original language: News, journals, letters, simple 
descriptions 
B. Language drill 
1. Action work using three or four sentences at a 
time, forming a story, or observing logical se- 
quence of action 
2. Action work using vocabulary used in Croker, 
Jones and Pratt, Book I 
3. To have: Present, past, and future tenses, nega- 
tive and positive forms 
4, Questions 
(a) Asked by teacher: To whom ....? For whom 
....? With whom ....? 
Personal questions 
(b) Asked by pupil: Who ....? 


IV. Reading 


A. Work-Play Books: Peter and Peggy begun 
B. Original work prepared by teacher 


V. Number 
Add: 4 5 3 6 6 4 1 9 2 8 
5 4 6 3 4 6 9 1 8 2 
Subtract: 9 9 9 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 
5 4 3 6 4 6 1 9 8 2 


SixtH Six WEEKS 
I. Speech Reading 
A. Nouns classified on chart: Rooms in a House 
B. Thorough review of the work of the year, with es- 
pecial emphasis on speech reading of language 
(questions, sentences, commands, stories) 
II. Speech 
A. Comprehensive review of work of the year, drill 
work and rhymes 
III. Language 


A. Original language: News, journals, letters, simple 
descriptions 
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B. Drill work: Review and amplification of work of 
the year in action work, drill work, and games 


IV. Reading 


A. Work-Play Books: Peter and Peggy completed 
B. Original work prepared by the teacher 


V. Number 


A. Simple problems 
B. Review work of the year; add the following listed 


combinations 
Add: 5 3 
3 5 
Subtract: 8 


7 3 
3 7 
10 10 
7 3 


Miscellaneous 
I. S. F. 


The Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator —Mr. A. E. Coyne, an 
engineer and lecturer at Cape Town Technical College, 
South Africa, is now visiting the United States to demon- 
strate a device he has invented that will aid in pitch correc- 
tion, particularly in the teaching of speech to the deaf. This 
device, which he calls the Voice Pitch Indicator, is con- 
structed in the form of a large upright box-shaped apparatus, 
on the front of which Ke has two vertical columns of colored 
lights, one to the right and another to the left which switch 
on in response to the voice of males and women and chil- 
dren respectively. Between these rows of lamps is a broad 
surface upon which the instructor may indicate corrections 
and diagram directions for the subject to raise or lower his 
pitch efforts as required. 

Inside the apparatus is fixed a horizontal band of electro- 
magnetically actuated tuning forks of varying frequencies 
within the speech range. As one speaks into a microphone, his 
utterance is translated into electrical impulses which ener- 
vate the forks tuned to the pitch of his words. These forks 
in turn connect directly with the bulbs in front so that the 
speaker is immediately advised by a visual pattern. The 
teacher then proceeds, either by example herself or by other 
methods, to have the pupil reproduce on the Indicator the 
correct pattern of lights. The point is to have the speaker 
learn to associate a particular vocal expression with par- 
ticular lights, and thus control his inflection, high, low and 
intermediate. Mr. Coyne claims that practice with this in- 
strument will aid one with a weak voice to strengthen it, 
by inducing greater effort to make the lights shine. A fur- 
ther value claimed for the apparatus is that it will aid in 
breath control in speech “Breathiness,” which will cause the 
lights to flicker irregularly, may be overcome by having the 
pupil learn to produce a regular glow of the lights. 

In one of his public demonstrations in this country, Mr. 
Coyne, with the help of Mrs. Coyne who is an instructor in 
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the Dominican School for the Deaf in Cape Town, explained 
his device at Gallaudet College April 1, before a large and 
appreciative group of teachers from a number of neighboring 
American schools for the deaf. 


Special Examinations for School Positions—The Board 
of Examiners of the Board of Education of the City of New 
York is planning to conduct an examination, before the 
close of the present semester, of applicants for license as 
principal of a school for the deaf and hard of hearing. The 
examination is to be open and competitive. A statement of 
details concerning scope and requirements is in prepara- 
tion now. 

The upper age limit for applicants not now serving in the 
schools of New York City is 45 years. The salary begins at 
$5,500 per annum and reaches the maximum of $7,500 in 
eight annual increments of $500 each. Persons who are in- 
terested may address inquiries for full information to The 
Board of Examiners, the Board of Education, 500 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The Los Angeles City Board of Education has authorized 
an examination for teacher of the deaf and hard of hearing 
in elementary grades and for instruction and guidance of 
the deaf and hard of hearing in the junior and senior high 
schools. This examination is to be held Saturday, June 17, 
1939. The examination has been scheduled at this particu- 
lar date in order to permit persons who are attending the 
meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf the week succeeding to be in Los Angeles for the pur- 
pose of taking this examination. Application forms, which 
must be filed not later than June 1, 1939, and examination 
bulletins giving full particulars may be secured from the 
office of the Personnel Division, Room 832 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Los Angeles, Calif. In this instance the 
usual requirement of two years’ residence in the State of 
California has been waived. 


Certification—New applications for certification under 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
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Deaf, to the number of 26, bringing the total number on file 
to 978, have been received. Every effort is being made to 
clear every application so as to facilitate the granting of 
Teachers’ Certificates. Inquiry concerning certification will 
be gladly answered by Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, secretary, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Kendall Green, Washington, D.C. 

The following teachers have recently submitted applica- 
tions: 


Vera Baldwin, Texas School. 

Fannie Wade Bell, Arkansas School. 
Kenneth Walter Braly, New Jersey School. 
Roy Calhoun, Arkansas School. 

D. T. Cloud, Illinois School. 

Glenn E. Cooper, Nebraska School. 

Edna Cox, Arkansas School. 

Frances Embry Davis, North Carolina School. 
Louise De Arman, Arkansas School. 

Mary Hill Garman, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Arleen Glawe, South Dakota School. 

Nelle Sutherlin Griffith, Alabama School. 
Dorothy Helen Hays, Arkansas School. 
Alfred John Hoffmeister, St. Mary’s School. 
Helen Bruce Hudson, Iowa School. 

Madge Arlene Humphrey, Wisconsin School. 
Lillian Katy Ki Kimbro, Arkansas School. 
Lucy Alice Lewis, Arkansas School. 

Mary Virginia McCune, Arkansas School. 
William Jasper McClure, Gallaudet College. 
Zoe Alice Marshall, Idaho School. 

Hilda W. Medlock, Arkansas School. 

Sarah E. Quinn, Maryland School. 

Howard M. Quigley, Iowa School. 

Hilma Reed, Arkansas School. 

Mildred Roach, Arkansas School. 

Emily J. Seitz, New Jersey School. 

James Martin Smith, Arkansas School. 
Martha Boone Smith, Arkansas School. 
Albert LeRoy Starr, Missouri School. 
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Mary Evelyn Timberlake, New Jersey School. 
Dan Pratt Tucker, New York School. 
Cynthia Whitcomb, California School. 
Elizabeth G. Wriggle, Arkansas School. 
Margaret Louise Yoder, Gallaudet College. 


Reference Material on Education of Exceptional Children. 
—The U.S. Office of Education has issued a mimeographed 
list of references on the education of exceptional children, 
January 1939, as a supplement to its Pamphlet No. 71, “An 
Annotated Bibliography on the Education and Psychology 
of Exceptional Children,” 1937 (see ANNALS, November 
1937, page 457), and an additional list issued December 
1936. The new list, like the previous ones, includes selected 
references from periodicals, books and pamphlets. This last 
collection comprises only General References dealing with all 
types of exceptional children. 


Information Concerning Deaf Twins Desired.—According 
to the following statement in the New York Sun, April 19, 
1939, information is sought concerning deaf twins for pur- 


poses of scientific study related to deafness. 


If there are any identical twins in the United States with impaired 
hearing, then Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, president of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, 1537 Thirty-fifth Street, Washington, 
DC., would like to know of them. 

The appeal was made today by the chapter of the society here, the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue. 
Twins, it was stated, are important in the study of impaired hearing 
and the prevention of deafness. A number of hard-of-hearing twins 
have been examined but many more are needed for a convincing 
opinion. 

A questionnaire will be sent to those wishing to co-operate and 
special carbon paper for taking finger-prints to establish whether or 
not the twins are identical. All communications will be considered 
confidential. The names and addresses may be sent to Dr. Fowler in 
Washington or to Dr. Fowler at the Central Bureau of Research, Ameri- 
can Otological Society, 2 East 103rd Street, here. 
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MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Specializing in Teaching Speech to the Totally Deaf from Three Years of 
Age LJ a Novel Method described by Dr. Max F. Meyer in his Book 
“FITTING INTO A SILENT WORLD,—The First Six Years of Life” 
published by the University of Missouri Press, April 1934 ($1.25) 


Florida Climate—No Smoke—No Acid Air—No Dust—Same Tempera- 
ture All Seasons—Outdoor Life—Best Medical Service—Open 52 Weeks 
of the Year—Entrance Any Day—Moderate Cost—Educational 
Supervision by Dr. Max F. Meyer 


Address: MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
The University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


“TALKS AND STORIES” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by W1LLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Single copy, 50c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS” 


By J. Evetyn WILLouacnsy, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 40c. 


“THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS” 


By Grace M. Beartig, Instructor in the Colorado School. 
New Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 


Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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LANGUAGE | “Language Stories and Drills” 
STORIES AND Books I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50 Postage 
not included 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 Bast 23rd St. 
New York City 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 

Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern 
Dormitories and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care 
of teachers or experienced supervisors. : 
Oral School for Deaf Children. C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively 
Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resident and Day 
Eu _ Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to 

ollege. 

Classes for Hard-of-Hearing Children. A new department has been established 
for the special training of Hatd-of-Hearing children in Lip-Reading and Speech; 
all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of the Institute. The 
Acoustic Method was created here. 
Lip-Reading Instruction for Adults. Private and Class Instruction for the adult 
deaf. Conversational Classes for advanced pupils. ; ane 
Correction of Speech Defects. Correction of Imperfect Phunation, Indistinct 
Articulation, Fisping, Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
Teachers’ College. This department of the Institute is a Uni. of Washington 
University and accepts applicants with adequate college qualifications. Two 
years’ training with graded special curriculum constitutes the training course. 
Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education from Wash- 


ington University. For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Director - - - Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE- 
TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


Instructor in the California 
School for the Deaf 


THIS BOOK gives a clear, 
concise, thorough analysis of 
the English language and a 
system of language-teaching. 
The work is organized in 
logical continuity for the 
purpose of teaching. 
MATERIAL, drill work, and 
suggestions provide definite 
help in the daily work of 
planning and teaching. 
MUCH of the material may be “lifted” and used as given in the book. 


COMMON VOCABULARY which distinguishes language principles i . 
given. The use of this vocabulary tends to definiteness in teaching, and 
gives the pupil a distinct association between principle and vocabulary. 


TEACHERS who feel the need of greater scientific knowledge of the 
language will be able to find the information which they desire in the 
analysis and discussions given. 
THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 
Over 300 pages Full Vellum Bound Page size 10 x 6% in. 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 
A dis of 20% ' is given on orders for five or more copies. 


Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236 
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